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THE CONFEDERATE EXODUS TO LATIN AMERICA 
II 


LAWRENCE F, HILy 
Professor of History in The Ohio State University 


DIXIELANDS IN SoutH AMERICA 


The southerners who ventured into the South-American tropics 
established themselves over the vast area extending from the 
Brazilian province of Parana on the south to the Venezuelan 
valley of the Orinoco on the north. Paying little or no attention 
to families or small groups which stopped at places too numerous 
to mention, it may be of interest to locate the most important 
settlements and attempt such characterization as available ma- 
terials will permit. 

At the southern extremity of the line of settlement was the 
colony on the Assunguy River, a contributor to the Paranagua 
Bay, in the south Brazilian province of Parana. In the summer 
following the close of the war, Colonel M. S. Swain of Louisiana 
selected the lands for himself and bereaved friends which became 
the nucleus of the settlement. A companion of Colonel Swain 
was Horace Lane of the same state.' 

The two sons of Louisiana were not to remain unto themselves 
for long. After four months, they were joined by Dr. John H. 
Blue, Judge John Guillet and brothers, and other Missourians ;? 
soon thereafter there were thirty-five southerners settled around 


'The Daily Picayune, July 15, 1865. 
*Swain to General R. L. Gibson, October 4, 1865, in the Houna Civie 
Guard (Terrebonnee Parish, Louisiana). 
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the beautiful Bay of Paranagua—mostly Missourians who had 
been encouraged by Dr. Blue’s letters published in the Daily Mis- 
souri Republican urging them to leave the “radicals” of their 
state.® And southern “rebels” continued to come. In the summer 
of 1866 came Isaac N. Young—who had moved to Missouri from 
Staunton, Virginia, perhaps twenty-five years before‘—with his 
wife, her father and mother, three sons, and a nephew, from 
Franklin County, Missouri.’ Following the Youngs were the John- 
sons, the Glenns, the Combs, the Parkers, the Pattersons, the 
Thompsons, the Millers, the Budds, the Fifes, and others, most 
of whom were from the same state, though Illinois, Nebraska, and 
California were represented. Without doubt the half hundred 
letters of Dr. Blue and the shorter series of Isaac Young,® pub- 
lished in the Republican, influenced many of the discontented to 
launch upon the new ventures. In January, 1868, Charles Nathan, 
the Louisianan who had gone to the Brazilian capital and after 
accepting Brazilian citizenship had contracted to bring into the 
country of his adoption 5,000 virtuous and provident southerners, 
estimated that the province of Parana was the home of two hundred 
American emigrants.’ It is true, of course, that not all, what- 
ever the number, settled around Paranagua Bay. The bay was 
merely the nucleus of the settlement. 

We are more interested in the occupations of the Paranagua 
settlers and in their reactions to their environment. Obviously 
both the occupations and the reactions were varied. Dr. Blue, in 
addition to operating a plantation, practiced medicine in the town 
of Paranagua. Isaac Young purchased 8,000 acres of land, 5,000 
of which were covered with fine timber, and one hundred and fifty 
of which were in cultivation, for the sum of $5,600, and with the 
land improvements worth double the purchase price. On the 
tillable portion of the plantation he proceeded to the exploitation 
of Negro labor in the production of cane, corn, beans, potatoes, 


°‘The Daily Picayune, March 8, 1866; The Mobile Evening News, Octo- 
ber 31, 1865. 

‘See J. Marshall McCue, writing from Mt. Solon, Virginia, to C. H. 
McCormick, April 11, 1867, in the C. H. McCormick MSS. For this note 
the writer is indebted to Dr. William T. Utter of Denison University. 

‘The Daily Missouri Republican, February 9, 1867. 

*These letters can be found in The Daily Missouri Republican, 1865-1869. 

‘See Captain Richard F. Burton, Explorations of the Highlands of the 
Brazils (2 vols., London, 1869), I, pp. 5-6. 
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mandioca, and other products. Through the use of water power 
he started the cane and mandioca mills and the two distilleries 
that came with the place. Little wonder that he could pity the 
folk back in Missouri, where the “radicals” were in the hey-day 
of their power*; that he “would not exchange my situation, with 
my lands and woods and water power, for the ‘Gubernatorial 
Chair’ at Jefferson City, nor even to be a ‘Military Governor’ 
of two Southern States.”® 

The only great disadvantage that seemed to circumscribe his 
happiness was “ignorance of the Portuguese Language.”’?® This 
handicap he could overcome, as did Dr. Blue, who learned Por- 
tuguese within three years.’ 

Other settlers at Paranagua had manufacturing as their major 
interest. When James K. Miller, an educated man and skilled 
mechanic from St. Louis, arrived at the bay, he set about the 
task of erecting a sawmill, the prime function of which was 
to shape materials for the making of barrels. Dr. M. S. Fife of 
Missouri and W. P. Budd, a prosperous farmer of Alton, Illinois, 
followed Miller to Southern Brazil, and the trio organized the 
Parana Manufacturing Company. Isaac Young and other enter- 
prising Americans soon entered the corporation and it did a 
lucrative business constructing barrels to contain the herva maté 
produced on the plantations around Paranagua and manufactured 
by the sixty water-power mills in the vicinity. The ingenious 
Dr. Fife, in addition to contributing to the success of the barrel- 
manufacturing company, made a discovery in the process of drying 
maté that is still used.’* 

Aside from the fact that Charles Nathan, who certainly was in 
a position to acquire information, said in 1868 that Paranagua 
was, because of the intelligence of Dr. Blue, Isaac Young, and 
the Miller brothers, the most prosperous settlement of southerners 
in Brazil; that W. P. Budd died at Morretes in 1869; that 
James K. Miller and M. S. Fife returned to the United States 
at the end of the same year in the interest of business for the 


‘The Daily Missouri Republican, March 3, 1867. 

*Ibid., July 21, 1867. 

*Ibid., August 27, 1867. 

“Tbid., July 5, 1868. 
; a Daily Missouri Republican, March 10, 1868, and February 
869. 
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company to which they were attached; that many of the less 
prosperous of the settlers returned to their old homes in 1869- 
1870, not a great deal is known of the later history of the Mis- 
souri colony in Parana.'* 

North of Parana lay Sao Paulo, the richest and most populous 
province in all Brazil. To Sao Paulo southerners went by the 
hundred in 186% and the years immediately following. As in 
Parana, they established themselves in various parts of the prov- 
ince; but the centers of settlement were two—on the Juquia in 
the southeast, and at Campinas, sixty or eighty miles northwest 
of the capital city of Sao Paulo. As already observed, the south- 
erners who went to the Juquia, perhaps between 400 and 500, 
essayed homebuilding on the tracts selected by Reverend Ballard S. 
Dunn of New Orleans and Major Frank McMullen of Texas. 

To Lizzieland, the name given to Dunn’s 614,000-acre tract 
out of honor to a daughter of the parson, went the latter part 
of May, 1867, about one hundred and fifty persons. Many of the 
families had gone as far as Rio de Janeiro aboard the Marmion, 
which left the Crescent City April 17, though several had been 
picked up in the Brazilian capital. Representing several of the 
southern states, though formerly people of wealth and standing, 
the colonists, unlike the Missourians in Parana, were not wealthy 
upon arrival in Brazil. The Diario, a Brazilian paper published 
in Rio de Janeiro, stated that the aggregate capital of the two 
hundred and sixty-five passengers who came aboard the Marmion 
was only $57,100, or an average of about $216 to the person." 
Probably an estimate, this figure did not include the personal 
property which the emigrés took with them. 

The merry and hopeful band of southerners who stepped ashore 
on the beautiful bay of Rio de Janeiro—said to equal in beauty 
the bay of Naples—on the morning of May 17, 1867, was in spirit 
not unlike the English colonists who sought fortune and happi- 
ness on the shores of Virginia two hundred and sixty years before. 
Perhaps neither dreamed of the hardships and sufferings which 
they were to endure in attempting to conquer an inhospitable 
frontier; perhaps greater wisdom and forethought on the part of 
both might have contributed to greater success. 

On arrival at the Brazilian capital the followers of the Louisiana 

“Ibid., February 25 and September 26, 1869. 

“The Daily Picayune, June 26, 1867. 
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parson found a cordial welcome. They went to a beautiful palace 
with wide halls, large rooms, and grand suites opening upon 
pleasant courts, where entertainment was at government expense. 
Formerly the possession of a Brazilian nobleman, the property 
had been converted into an immigrant hotel. And how well it 
was fitted for the emigrés from southern United States—palatial 
rooms, balmy air, and spacious grounds! On the second day came 
the democratic Emperor, Pedro II, to extend a personal welcome 
to “his new people.” The communication was usually through an 
interpreter, though French spoken directly served as the intel- 
lectual medium with considerable frequency. On the Paseo Publico, 
in the parks, in the shops—everywhere—the subjects of the tall, 
white-haired, kindly ruler displayed the same cordial qualities. 

At the end of a week spent in the beautiful capital of the 
southern empire the passengers of the Marmion broke up into 
several bands, some finding employment in Rio de Janeiro, some 
going to other parts of Minas Geraes, some following Colonel 
Gunter to the province of Espirito Santo, and some continuing 
with the fiery parson. The last group, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, took ship to Iguapé, whence they ascended the 
Ribeira River to the Juquia (fish-basket) by smaller vessel. The 
journey up the “fish-basket” to Lizzieland was in thirty-foot canoes, 
each of which was propelled by two native boatmen who stood on 
runways and made expert use of long poles in the upstream 
struggle. 

When the followers of the Reverend Mr. Dunn stepped from the 
long canoes, they found themselves in a wilderness. With stout 
courage, however, they took their scant belongings to the large 
shelter-house which had been erected by the Brazilian government 
and with their simple tools began the erection of abiding places. 

But with the exception of one family, which had arrived with 
sufficient funds for the purchase of a native estate, including livery, 
slaves, and all, progress was slow. Many factors caused discour- 
agement. After three months of pioneering, the bold parson re- 
turned to New Orleans with the avowed intention of bringing out 
other bereaved Christian friends; his extended absence led to 
rumors that he had deserted the colony. What was worse, before 
Dunn’s return a disastrous overflow wiped out the meager results 
of the intrepid toilers; and following the inundation were illness, 
famine, and other untold sufferings. Fever especially took a heavy 
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toll from the Lizzieland settlers. Only the kindness from the 
more prosperous members saved the whole colony from extinction ; 
it, however, did not prevent practical dismemberment by disper- 
sion of its members to Rio de Janeiro, Santa Barbara, Sao Paulo, 
and other places were southerners were settling. 

Friendships formed among the members of the southern emigrés 
as a result of close associations were numerous and often enduring. 
Among the survivors of today, correspondence is both intimate and 
common. Sometimes ties closer than friendship bound the hearts 
of the adventurers. For example, on the canoe journey to Lizzie- 
land, Lizzie Freligh, then a girl of fourteen, made the acquaintance 
of the interpreter of the expedition, Captain W. F. Shippey, who 
had gone to Brazil at an earlier time and whom she later took 
as a life companion.*° 

The story of attempts to occupy the McMullen survey, which was 
adjacent to Lizzieland, is similar in many respects. Recruited from 
nearly all the southern states, the followers of the Texas leader 
reached their new home just after the arrival of the parson’s band. 
Because of shipwreck on the Cuban coast, which had resulted in 
the loss of all personal effects except a few clothes, the McMullen 
colonists arrived in a state of greater destitution than their neigh- 
bors. Fortunately, the followers of the tubercular Texan had no 
complaint at their leader, for during the six months’ hectic journey 
he had clung to them with a devotion unmatched in pioneer ven- 
turing. But depleted funds, a lack of means of communication, 
physical and mental sickness conspired to render futile the kind- 
ness of the stout heart of a devoted leader. A few months of 
unrewarded endeavor and the hand of death were sufficient to 
break the morale and cause the exiles to abandon the Juquid. As 
in Lizzieland, many returned to their old homes in the United 
States; others joined relatives and friends who were establishing 
themselves in the interior of the same province or in other parts 
of Brazil.** 

There remain today numerous traces of all the ex-Confederate 
settlements in Latin America. One such mark of the McMullen 

*The story of the Lizzieland settlement is based largely on the article, 
previously cited, which Eliza Kerr Shippey (Lizzie Freligh) wrote for a 
Topeka, Kansas, paper a few years ago. 

*The Shippey article; the New York Herald, May 14, 1868; the Mobile 


Daily Register, February 23, 1870; Lawrence F. Hill, “Confederate Exiles 
to Brazil,” in The Hispanic American Historical Review, May, 1927. 
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colony in southeastern Sao Paulo was exhibited a few years ago 
in the visit to Brazil of a Texan named Johnston, a son of one 
of the original colonists, who tried to prove title to a tract granted 
to his father in the middle sixties of the last century. Like the 
father, the son was not successful in his mission."* 

Let us now transfer our attention to another part of the historic 
province of Sao Paulo, to the region in the vicinity of Campinas 
and Santa Barbara, where was made the largest, the most suc- 
cessful, and the most enduring settlement of southerners in all 
Latin America. In the preceding chapter a brief account was 
given of the inspecting expeditions of General Wood, Dr. Gaston, 
Meriwether and Shaw and other agents of the southern coloniza- 
tion societies, some of which resulted in the recommendation and 
selection of sites for southern settlements. At the time of these 
expeditions two southern planters, no less intrepid than Daniel 
Boone, had made their way into the Campinas district and selected 
land for their future homes. The names of the two adventurers 
are unknown at the present time; but among the vanguard of 
southerners who went into the region were Colonel William Hutch- 
inson, and son Robert C., Norris of Alabama, both of whom served 
in the Civil War with distinction.'® 

The history of the Norris family in Sao Paulo is packed with 
human interest, though only a summary of it can be included here. 
It was late in 1865 that the colonel and his son left Alabama 
for Brazil to select a home that would be safe from the ravages 
of the despised Yankees. Passing through the Brazilian capital, 
they proceeded to Santos and took train to the overgrown pro- 
vincial capital of Sao Paulo. Instead of purchasing property in 
the latter village, which could have been had almost for a song, 
they placed their scant belongings in an oxcart and walked sixty 
or seventy miles to the north and purchased farm lands. Soon 
thereafter a letter was dispatched to the family in Alabama, and 
following a lapse of several months, nearly three of which were 
spent aboard a small boat that was battling adverse winds in the 
middle Atlantic, the loved ones joined father and son in the hinter- 
land of Sao Paulo. 

“The writer acquired this information at Washington a few years ago 
through Mr. Robert L. Keiser, who was formerly American consul at 
Sao Paulo. 

*See Confederate Veteran, XXI, No. 11, 547. 
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Before the lapse of many years father William H. Norris passed 
to his home in another world, for he was no longer young at the 
time of his expatriation. But son Robert (born in 1847) grew 
to be a leading figure in the Dixieland community of Sao Paulo. 
He found a life companion in Martha Steagall, who at the age 
of eighteen accompanied her family to Brazil from Gonzales, 
Texas, where in 1867 the “disorders were frightfully bad” (the 
exact words of Mrs. Martha Steagall Norris uttered to the writer 
in the city of Washington April, 1931). To this exiled couple 
were born in this far-away land several children, some of whom 
still reside in the land of their nativity and are contributing to 
its culture and development. A few years ago one daughter mar- 
ried Mr. Maurice H. Bletz, a Pennsylvanian, whose business took 
him to the thriving city of Sao Paulo, and later returned with 
her husband to the United States to engage in government service. 
Her linguistic attainments resulting from a long residence in 
Brazil have made her a valuable asset both to her husband’s busi- 
ness and to the Department of Commerce of the United States 
government. Recently Mrs. Bletz’s mother returned to her native 
land and is now residing with her daughter in the capital city. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Martha Steagall Norris, who moved from Texas 
to Brazil sixty-five years ago, is enjoying good health and is, 
through constant correspondence with friends and relatives in two 
continents, keeping as keen as a razor blade a vigorous mind. 
Through more than three score years and ten her experiences 
have been rich. 

But Robert C. Norris did more than rear offspring to con- 
tribute to the progress of Brazilian society. His contribution was 
direct as well as indirect. In 1890, at the age of forty-three, he re- 
turned to the United States to complete the medical education which 
he had begun at Brundidge, Alabama, under Dr. J. H. Dewberry 
as preceptor and carried forward in the Mobile Medical College 
(now a part of the University of Alabama) in ante-bellum days. 
After his return to Brazil he engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession for several years, more out of a charitable spirit than as 
a means of livelihood. He also contributed to the community of 
his adoption in a social way. In Santa Barbara, Brazil, he played 
a conspicuous part in organizing and promoting the interests of 
the Masonic Lodge. At the time of his death in 1913 he was 
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Grand Master of the organization which he had been instrumental 
in founding.’® 

In a general way the history of the Norris family epitomizes 
the history of Villa Americana, the name later applied to the 
Confederate community just considered because of its establish- 
ment by American emigrants. The history of the Norris family 
in connection with this community reads like the history of the 
family of E. B. Pyles of Morgan raid fame. Today Dr. Franklin 
P., son of E. B. Pyles, is one of the most distinguished surgeons 
in Brazil; other members of the family have achieved distinction 
in business and other lines of endeavor in the South-American 
country. In the same manner, though of course with varying 
detail, the story of the Norris and Pyles families is the story of a 
hundred other southern families which contributed to the building 
of Villa Americana in particular and to Brazil in general. 

Before continuing with the general comments on the develop- 
ment of this southern community it may be of interest to peruse 
in full a letter which an early settler sent for publication in the 
Columbus, Georgia, Sun and Times, so that his relatives, old 
neighbors and friends might know something of his doings, likes and 
dislikes. Dated at the “American Settlement, near Santa Barbara, 
Province of San Paulo, Feb. 5, 1867,” this interesting epistle 


reads: 


As time progresses and the prospects ahead are developed, [| 
am better than ever satisfied with my purchase. The soil and 
climate are unsurpassed in fertility and salubrity, and it is the 
opinion of all who have seen our cotton crop that it promises as 
finely as any they ever saw. I have never seen such prolific soil ; 
everything grows as if by magic, not excepting grass and weeds. 

[ feel perfectly safe in saying that the net proceeds of the crop 
that was growing upon the place when we bought it, and which 
would average about half grown and half worked, will pay one- 
half the entire investment, and the next crop, if the season should 
prove favorable, will net fifty per cent more than this; so that 
in less than two years we will have paid for the place, with the 
addition of a gin, ginhouse and screw, and such other improve- 


“For information on the Norris family in its relation to the develop- 
ment of Campinas and Santa Barbara the author is indebted to the Con- 
federate Veteran, XXI, No. 11, 547, and to several long and pleasant 
personal conferences with Mrs. Martha Steagall Norris, with her daughter 
Mrs. Maurice Bletz, and with her niece Mrs. Otis Adams. The latter 
two are natives of and spent the early years of their lives in the Dixie- 
land settlement of Campinas. 
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ments as may be needed, and eight valuable negroes, and all the 
stock we need besides. This, I believe, would be considered a 
good business for a farmer in any country. Now I do not wish 
to be understood that everyone who has bought here is doing 
as well, or that all who may come hereafter can do so. On the 
contrary, I believe that the majority of those who are settled 
here or who may settle here in the future, will not make more 
than a support the first year, and very little more the second; 
but after that, with industry and economy, their advance will be 
rapid. The mistake that our people have made is, that they have 
expected to make a living here without a personal labor or the 
means to buy labor with. We have hired a good deal of outside 
labor to work our crops, and our experience is that there is no 
profit in it, and it is attended with endless vexation, so that if 
a man has not the means to buy a place with the labor on it, as 
we did, he had better depend upon his own labor, at least until 
he has acquired a sufficient knowledge of the language to secure 
him against imposition from the free labor of the country, which 
I suppose to be about identical with the freed labor of the Southern 
States, with the exception, that the free labor of this country is 
more intelligent, and therefore better able to cheat you, which 
they will do almost without exception on every occasion. 

I do not mean to intimate that every man who might come 
here with money could buy a place with labor on it on as favorable 
terms as we did. Very few planters here will sell plantations and 
slaves at as reasonable terms as we bought ours. I do not know 
another instance of as good a purchase having been made. A man 
might buy a piece with some improvements and buy negroes in 
the cities, as some of our neighbors have done, but the city negroes 
soon become disgusted with farm labor and country life, and 
become troublesome, and perhaps run away, as happened a few 
days ago in the case of some half a dozen belonging to some of 
our neighbors. 

I have been in the country nearly eight months, and have been 
indefatigable in any efforts to make myself acquainted with the 
merits of the question of emigration, and yet I must confess 
myself diffident in giving a decided opinion upon the whole 
question. 

While I am anxious to see this country filled up with good 
citizens from the Southern States, for the reason that, I believe, 
with the proper requisites of industry, economy and perseverance, 
they must succeed, I still feel bound to use every caution that 
no partial or colored statement of mine, may influence anyone to 
come here with expectations which the possession of the requisites 
will not enable him to realize. 

I will, however, make the following points in regard to the 
question of emigration: 


ON acini ic site Siac 
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Every man of family coming here should first secure a home, 
either by coming himself or sending an agent. He should have 
money enough to subsist upon for one year, and also to buy what 
labor he expects to employ, or else come with his mind made up 
to labor with his own hands. No single man (unless a mechanic) 
should come with the expectation of setting up for himself with- 
out money enough to buy a farm and purchase his subsistence 
for one year, say two thousand dollars ($2,000). 

Of mechanics, none are needed, except house builders, furniture 
makers, blacksmiths, wagon makers, shoemakers and ginhouse and 
screw builders. They should come with money enough to furnish 
themselves with tools and stocks, and to subsist for one year. 
Industrious single men who would be willing to work for fifteen 
dollars ($15) per month and their board, could find employment 
with Americans who are here, or will soon be here. 

Fifteen dollars here I consider worth as much as twenty-five 
dollars ($25) in the States. Indeed, in the present condition of 
the currency there, it is worth more, for a dollar in currency 
here, is worth as much as a dollar in gold, and sometimes in the 
interior it is worth more. With regard to the expense of coming 
here, if those desiring to come will inform themselves of the time 
of sailing of a vessel from Baltimore, so that they may not be 
detained there, they may come from Columbus, Ga., to the Ameri- 
can settlement, in the Province of San Paulo, in Brazil, at a cost 
of two hundred dollars ($200) in gold. 

It is almost incredible that, considering the length of time I 
have been here and the great number of the inhabitants, with 
whom I have been brought into contact, I should have seen so 
little of sickness and death. Aside from direct Providential inter- 
position, [ believe that I am indebted to the salubrity of the 
climate of Brazil for the unequaled health that I have enjoyed. 

Of diseases, chronic cases, such as rheumatism, paralysis, leprosy, 
constitute the principal part of the sickness that I have seen. I 
saw two funerals in Pernambuco, and the corpse of a negro in 
the valley of the Parahiba. Besides these cases I do not remem- 
ber to have witnessed the work of the King of Terrors. 

Among our own people, one who had been subject to chills in 
the States has had a return of them here. With this exception, 
some two cases of return of dyspepsia, resulting from improper 
diet, constitute all the sickness among them. 

The bill of fare at nearly all the tables in the interior of this 
Province, except grand occasions is beans, fresh pork, farina and 
strong coffee—all very ill suited to a delicate stomach. I have 
suffered more or less from dyspepsia myself by reason of the 
unavoidable use of the above diet, and have sent to Santos for 
some tea and soda biscuit, a supply of which it would be well 
for all emigrants who are troubled with indigestion to bring with 
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them. We have a large crop of mandioca on our place, and when 
the season comes for manufacturing farina from it, [ think we 
shall be able to make many dishes from it that will be both palatable 
and digestible. Indeed, I think it will, in a great measure, supply 
the place of flour. 

I think, however, that in a few years we shall be able to raise 
wheat and make our own flour. 

It is the opinion of all Americans who have been here that this 
soil and climate are adapted to the growth of wheat, and if we 
can raise the wheat we will have the mills. 

H. Hatt. 

Whatever the influence of this and other letters sent back home 
by those who formed the original nucleus of Santa Barbara, the 
settlement grew with great rapidity. At the close of 1867, Charles 
Nathan, who was in close touch with Confederate immigration 
to Brazil, stated that of the 2,700 southerners who entered the 
southern empire during that year, eight hundred went into Sao 
Paulo. As we have seen, from 400 to 500 of these went first to 
the Dunn and McMullen grants; the rest passed through Santos 
into the hinterland of Sao Paulo.?° Furthermore, it is known 
that hundreds of those who met disaster or discouragement on 
the Ribeira and elsewhere removed to Santa Barbara. Though 
the numbers fluctuated with great frequency, at its peak the popu- 
lation is reputed to have reached five hundred American families. 

By the early part of 1870 many of the southern states had 
representation at Santa Barbara. From Alabama were William 
Barr, Colonel Broadnax, Colonel J. A. Cole, Dr. J. H. Crisp, 
James Daniels, Mr. Maston, Dr. G. G. Mathews, Colonel W. H. 
Norris, E. 8. Trigg, and the Waddells; from Georgia, Dr. Barns- 
ley, Captain J. Barnsley, H. Burton, and H. Hall; from Louisiana, 
Desmarist, F. A. Provost, Reverend Ratcliff, and Mr. Stears; 
from Mississippi, J. N. and A. Bloxom, R. Carlton, Reverend 
Emerson, T. D. Smith, H. Strong, and M. L. Tanner; from North 
Carolina, E. G. Britt; from South Carolina, Reverend J. N. Beard, 
J. and H. Dunn, G. Ferguson, W. P. McFadden, Major R. Meri- 
wether, and J. W. Miller; from Tennessee, Captain Freligh; and 
from Texas, J. J. Lang, W. T. McCann, T. 8S. McKnight, Colonel 
A. T. Oliver, John Perkins, and H. F. Steagall. The list fails 
to include many whose names the writer to the Mobile Daily 


“Captain Richard Burton, Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazils, 
I, 5-6. 
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Register, Godfrey Peterson, who was himself an exile, could not 
recall.?? 

Perhaps more interesting than names and numbers is the 
manner in which the southerners lived in this adopted land. As 
in the case of H. Hall of Georgia, one of whose letters back 
home has been reproduced verbatim above, many of the settlers 
purchased land for plantations. Although the purchase price on 
this frontier was usually very low, in most instances difficulties 
were encountered in meeting payments, in part because of the 
poor economic condition of the purchasers upon arrival and in 
part because of the inconvenience incident to marketing such 
products as were produced. In connection with the problem of 
transportation, it may be observed that for many years the rail- 
way extending northwest from the city of Sao Paulo terminated 
at Jundiahy, which was twenty to thirty miles away; that vehicle 
roads were hardly more than unmarked trails; and that the vehicles 
were clumsy oxcarts capable of being drawn only at the expendi- 
ture of great energy. Cotton growing, to the development of 
which the colonists pinned great faith at the time of expatria- 
tion, never became very important because of the transportation 
problem, though the industry did receive some attention. Sugar 
cane, beans, corn, and mandioca were produced on the farms, 
though also primarily for home consumption. Cattle raising 
would have been much more lucrative except for the problem of 
marketing. Products of many varieties grew luxuriously with 
little labor; but they were infrequently media of exchange. 

One product introduced from the United States proved a bless- 
ing. It was the watermelon. Starting in the seventies, credit for 
introducing the industry of watermelon raising in the Santa Bar- 
bara community went to a Georgian named Joe Whitaker, fondly 
valled “Uncle Joe,” one of the early settlers, who upon returning 
from a visit back home brought out the first seeds. From the 
beginning, the Americans found a market for their melons in 
the neighboring towns, for the Brazilians preferred them to their 
own varieties. By the time of the coming of the railroad to 
the community—toward the close of the century—the Georgia 
“rattlesnake” had become so well advertised that it was easy to 
find demand for fifty or a hundred carloads during a season. In 


“Mobile Daily Register, February 21, 1870. 
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carts and buckboards (the latter was also an American invention) 
the melons were brought from the farms and piled high in the 
freight yard, where they awaited “empties” for shipping to Sao 
Paulo, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, and other population centers. For 
about a quarter century, the business was one of the major bases 
of prosperity among the exiles. By the opening of the new 
century, however, the Italians began to occupy the new lands 
and their numerous and thrifty sons and daughters offered too 
keen competition in the production of “rattlesnakes.” But, para- 
doxically enough, it seems to have been one of the sons of Italy 
who suggested the name Villa Americana for the settlement that 
owed its origin and early development to exiles from the Old South. 

Just as the southerners introduced on their Brazilian farms 
products with which they were familiar on their old plantations, 
so they transplanted their social institutions from old to new 
soil. The churches, schools, and fraternal organizations of Villa 
Americana, with modifications to suit new conditions, were mod- 
eled upon those of the Old South. But the institution of slavery, 
the existence of which in Brazil was a strong factor with the 
southerners in the choice of new homes, never developed as antici- 
pated. The immigration laws of the South-American country 
prohibited the introduction of Negroes from the United States— 
in fact from any portion of the world. As a consequence, the 
development of the institution was wholly dependent upon the 
purchase of Brazilian blacks; and the southern planters soon dis- 
covered that nature and the laws and social customs of Brazil 
had made of the Brazilian Negro a very different creature from 
that with which they were familiar. While several of the Santa 
Barbara planters went to the slave marts of Rio de Janeiro and 
elsewhere and made purchases, upon returning home they soon 
discovered that they had not struck bonanzas. Indeed, the slaves 
usually deserted their new masters and environment and returned 
to the cities and towns whence they had come. The abolition 
movement, which got under good headway with the passage of 
the Rio Branco Law of 1871, and which reached its ultimate goal 
in 1888, proved the deathknell of any lingering hopes that may 
have survived the early disappointments. 

This most successful of all the experiments in Confederate 
colonization persisted for a long time. But before the advent of 
the present century many of the inhabitants of Villa Americana 
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had scattered to various parts of the world. Some had returned 
to attachments in the United States; some went to ranches in 
other parts of Brazil; some established themseives in business and 
in the professions in the Brazilian cities. Yet in 1914 there 
remained enough people of American extraction to extend an 
invitation to the United States consul at Sao Paulo, Maddin 
Summers, to deliver an address at a Fourth of July celebration. 
Although unable to accept at the time, Consul Summers and his 
estimable wife, who is now in the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, had the pleasure of visiting Villa Americana later. As 
late as 1918, the grandson of a Confederate veteran was in the 
town, though he was there for the purpose of winding up busi- 
ness connected with the disposition of his father’s estate prepara- 
tory to joining a brother who was ranching in western Rio Grande 
do Sul. Today the plough factory in Villa Americana, the dis- 
tinctly American architecture characterizing the houses which dot 
the hills of the countryside, and the buckboard constitute the chief 
traces of southern origin. Uncle Joe’s watermelons are still grown, 
though they are cultivated by Italians and not by Uncle Joe’s 
grandsons. Around Villa Americana there is little evidence of 
Confederate blood in the veins of the inhabitants.” 

Three hundred miles north of Rio de Janeiro, in the province of 
Espirito Santo, another Confederate experiment was made on the 
Rio Doce and one of its tributaries, the Juparanao. Given to 
General Charles G. Gunter of Alabama early in 1866, and con- 
sisting of many thousands of acres, the grant was situated thirty 
miles above the mouth of the Doce, in nineteen south latitude. 
After he had been on the scene one year, the colonel wrote an 
Alabama friend to: 


“Move here and buy land, which you can do on four year’s 
credit, at twenty-two cents per acre, better than I ever saw any- 
where in the United States even in the richest portions of Alabama. 


“This summary is based primarily on information secured by the writer 
from personal conferences with original settlers and descendants of orig- 
inal settlers of the Dixieland village. The perusal of many southern 
newspapers has also yielded many small bits of information. See Law- 
rence F. Hill, Diplomatic Relations Between the United States and Brazil, 
239ff.; Mark Jefferson, “An American Colony in Brazil,” in The Geograph- 
ical Review, April, 1928, pp. 226-231; Isaac F. Marcosson, in The Saturday 
Evening Post, October 17, 1925. Mrs. Maurice Bletz informed the writer 
that, though unacknowledged, the Post article was in part written by 
her and in full based upon information secured from her. 
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With your sons to assist you, you will be as independent in a 
year, as any person need be. Bring with you all tools you can, 
as yours are generally better than can be bought here. Bring all 
your household furniture except very heavy articles of wood. 
Bring as many kind of seed as you can, fig and grape cuttings. . . . 
With what means you have don’t fear to start. With your furni- 
ture, tools and the labor of your sons I should consider you rich. 
If you can bring any number of such families as your own, I can 
safely guarantee them homes, and plenty in a land for which 
Providence has done more than for any other I have ever seen 
or heard of. (I have almost forgiven our enemies all their wrongs, 
on account of the better country to which they forced me.) We 
have here a beautiful place for our village, in the center of rich 
land, and on a grand river, in 19 south latitude. This (February 
20) is mid-summer, thermometer at 85 ranging through the year 
from 95 to 65. We are twenty-five miles from the sea, and have 
a daily breeze from the Atlantic. There are now about twenty 
families here, and before you can join us, shall have a steamer on 
the river. Our government is unobjectionable; there is the most 
perfect freedom of religious worship.”** 


Written from her residence on the beautiful lake of Juparanao, 
which was situated in the heart of the Doce settlement, by Jose- 
phine Foster, formerly of Chatawa, Pike County, Mississippi, the 
following long letter on the Confederate community is an historical 
gem of great price. Dated December 1, 1867, it was directed to 
the editor of the New Orleans Times and published by him in 
the April 26, 1868, issue of his paper: 


“Even in this far-off heathen land—so considered by ourselves, 
and many others before we came here—our hearts are gladdened 
by the familiar columns of your inestimable Times. I can assure 
you its advent is joyously welcomed as a household treasure. In it 
I see you solicit communications from different portions of your 
state, and by it we hear from some communities that are dear to 
our hearts. The idea has struck me that a letter from here would 
be acceptable, therefore | write submitting my letter to your tender 
consideration. I will endeavor to give you a matter-of-fact letter, 
not allowing myself to become enthusiastic upon the subject as 
too many are apt to do, writing the most glowing descriptions of 
the country, and everything pertaining to it, to their relatives and 
friends, begging them to sacrifice everything and come to Brazil. 
I have known persons to do this, and go to Rio de Janeiro for 
the purpose of meeting their families, and return with them to 


*Dated at Linares, Brazil, February 20, 1868, Colonel Gunter’s letter 
was published in the Charleston Mercury, May 19, 1868. 
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the United States on the next steamer. Everything they have said 
in praise of Brazil and Brazilians, seems to fade away in the 
distance when they are thoroughly convinced that manual labor is 
the one thing needful to help us on to a fortune in this country. 
It really seems that they straightway commence fabricating some 
terrible tale to justify themselves in returning to the States, that 
they so recently left with bitter curses. They seem to become 
monomaniacs upon the subject, and by the time they reach home 
they sincerely believe the oft repeated story—one gentleman from 
whom we expected better—could find no better excuse, than the 
laws of Brazil allowing men to have as many wives as they choose. 
Is not that the most preposterous idea you ever heard of? The 
established religion being Catholic, you can easily judge of the 
truth of such a statement. 

The only thing we ask of such people is to come out like men 
of honor and veracity, and say, Brazil is a great and good country 
for those who have made up their minds to go to work in earnest, 
cutting trees, clearing and planting land, building houses, etc., 
but as for ourselves we have not the courage to come down to 
that as yet. Then we could respect and sympathize with them, 
but as it is, a feeling of antipathy flashes over us when their 
names are mentioned. I could fill pages with the acts of such 
men while here, but will try to write something of more interest. 

On the 16th of April, we, as emigrants, bade adieu to many 
dearly loved relatives and friends and finally to our beloved 
‘Crescent City, steering to the Empire of Brazil in search of 
new homes and new friends; tearing ourselves from all that were 
near and dear to us outside our own little family; perfect strangers 
to all with whom we cast our lot. It seems that the blessing of 
God has attended us so far. New and happy homes we have found 
and some new friends, toward whom our purest affections have 
been drawn out; still we hold in tender remembrance our friends 
of by-gone days. Would that they were as happy as we. On the 
16th of May we cast anchor in the Bay of Rio de Janeiro. <All 
seemed to thank God fervently for our safe and speedy trip, and 
to feel that the magnificent views of the city in a measure oblit- 
erated from our minds, the many privations and inconveniences 
we endured on the steamer Marmion. Since then we have learned 
from the experience of others, that we as passengers were peculiarly 
blessed, experiencing only one rough day during the voyage. We 
were kindly receivd by the Government agent and escorted to the 
‘Emigrants Hotel,’ formerly the residence of a wealthy Brazilian, 
now refitted and kept up at the expense of the Government, where 
emigrants are furnished with good rooms and plain, healthy food, 
for one month, free of charge, or until they are furnished trans- 
portation, also free. 

Major Frank McMullen, of Texas, and his ship-wrecked com- 
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panions, joined us in a few days, having been out six months— 
fine, strong, healthy looking people they were. He, poor fellow, 
has since died. Strictly upright and honest in his dealing, he 
gained the respect and confidence of all who knew him. May his 
soul rest in peace, and the blessing of God attend those who cast 
their lots with him, is our sincere prayer. At one time we num- 
bered five hundred Southerners at the ‘Emigrants’ Hotel.’ It was 
then our Emperor, Don Pedro II, visited us, accompanied by a 
small number of other officials. A splendid looking man he is; 
dressed on that occasion in a plain suit of black cloth, with nothing 
to designate his rank except a star on his left breast, thereby 
showing his appreciation of our poverty-stricken condition. He 
passed through some of our rooms—dining and store rooms, kitchen, 
etc., to see if we were comfortable. History bears no record of any 
more noble and generous heart than that of Don Pedro II. 

Many families who left New Orleans to go to ‘Lizzieland,’ in 
the Province of San Paulo, changed their minds before our arrival, 
but where to go we did not know. Fortunately for ourselves, 
through mutual friends, we formed the acquaintance of Dr. J. W. 
Keyes and family, formerly of Montgomery, Ala. (Mrs. Keyes is 
a daughter of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz—they have a family of 
ten children.) Upon landing in Rio, Col. Chas. G. Gunter, for- 
merly of Alabama, came on board to visit the Keyes; as our berths 
were only separated by curtains, therefore all conversations became 
general, so the following decided the doubt in our minds. Mr. 
Gunter said: ‘Keyes, I do not wish to persuade anyone to go into 
my settlement. I do not pretend to say that my lands are better 
than those of others, for I believe a man can support a family 
anywhere in the empire if he will go to work; but knowing you as 
well as I do, it would really afford me pleasure to have you go with 
me.’ Mr. Gunter is not yet aware that we overheard this conver- 
sation, but it convinced us that he was not being paid so much a 
head for bringing us, so we immediately decided to go into his 
settlement, provided it was agreeable to him. So far we have 

cause to be thankful that we did. About fifty families [apparently 
an error] came with us, some were here before. 

The government has given Mr. Gunter a grant of many thou- 
sand acres in the valley of the Rio Doce. The Province of Espiritu 
Santo is to be sold to southern immigrants at government price, 
22 cents per acre, surveyed. A small coast steamer lands passen- 
gers, freight, etc., at the mouth of the Rio Doce, 300 miles north 
of Rio de Janeiro, once a month. 

At present there is no way of transporting anything up the 
rivers and lake, except in canoes: at first we thought this a ter- 
rible thing, but as it is the only mode of traveling as yet, we 
have become accustomed to it. We are assured that we shall have 
steam navigation at no very distant day. Mr. Gunter’s grant em- 
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braces Lake Juparanao, a fresh water lake, about 20 miles long 
and 4 wide; twenty American settlements have been made around 
this lake within the past five months. The land comes up to the 
lake in hills and bluffs, small bays and arms of the lake forming 
capes, points, ete. 

On the eastern side, it is said, the land runs back level for 
miles; on the western several small lakes make their way in, and 
a low range of mountains is visible in the distance. The moun- 
tains, hills, etc., on that side forms the most beautiful and ever- 
changing scenery. Through a gap between the hills in the far 
distance is seen a sugar-loaf peak of the mountains, which only 
requires the snowy cap to recall to mind the sublimity of the 
Orizaba and the happy days we spent near its base during the 
reign of the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian. At evening as 
the sun sinks to rest behind the hills and mountains, he leaves 
the sky painted with the most gorgeous colors, which being mir- 
rored in the placid waters of the lake and bay, produce a mag- 
nificent panorama, which constantly reminds one of the wisdom 
and goodness of our Creator. Some of our neighbors who are 
natives of Virginia and whose opinions we esteem highly, ac- 
knowledge that the scenery surpasses that of their native and 
dearly beloved state. We are proud of the settlers on Lake Jupa- 
ranao, many of whom are persons of education, refinement and 
taste—Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Florida and Vir- 
ginia being represented. Lawyers, doctors, etc., have laid aside 
their professions, and have entered into their new life with the 
proper spirit, facing the forests, seemingly with the determination 
to succeed or die in the attempt. The ladies too, are performing 
their part bravely, cooking, washing, etc. Such things seemed to 
come by chance in former years, but we thoroughly understand 
the process now. We act from a sense of duty, not pleasure, al- 
together. We already begin to reap the reward of our under- 
takings, in being happy and contented. We did not hope to enjoy 
such uninterrupted peace and quiet as we are now experiencing— 
each and all seem to be perfectly satisfied. We have had but little 
sickness among us, only slight chills, as all new settlers are sub- 
jected to in any country. We undergo hardships and privations, 
as a matter of course, but they are as nothing compared with what 
our forefathers underwent whilst settling Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and other states. 

I would advise all who come to this country, with the expecta- 
tion of remaining, to accept government loan and reserve what 
money they have to help them to get a start. Would that we had 
done so, as some of the best who came with us did, and we who 
paid $130 apiece fared no better than Government passengers. 
A person can come by accepting this loan from New Orleans to 
Rio, payable in four or five years. As a matter of course, in ascend- 
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ing the river the men who own the canoes have to be paid. The 
first American settlers are at the village of Linhares, thirty miles 
up the Doce, where the Juparanao enters the Doce. Mr. Gunter 
is now having a house erected here for the accommodation of the 
immigrants, where the families can be sheltered until men select 
their lands, build houses, etc. The Brazilians are undoubtedly the 
most hospitable people in the world, all seem to vie with each 
other in their kindness to the Americans. Some of them have 
been really imposed upon by a certain class that hard work does 
not agree with. In a little while such people leave in disgust with 
colored equality, as they term it, and return to negro superiority. 

I will endeavor to enclose a letter of Mr. Gunter’s describing our 
land, its productiveness, etc. Nearly all his settlers corroborate the 
statements contained in that letter. We are thoroughly convinced 
that a man can support himself and his family comfortably on 
five acres cleared land, after once getting a start. Well, Mr. Editor, 
you would be heartily amused, after reading this and hearing 
how truly happy and contented we are, if you could just take a 
peep at us in our new homes. You would also be astonished to 
see how little it takes to make people happy when they fully 
make up their minds to be so. As ’tis given up by all that we 
are, so far, better situated than anyone else on the lake, I will 
give you an insight into our mode of living, etc. Some of the 
gentlemen have better houses than ours—being daubed like some 
of the old Creole houses on Red River—but horror of horrors, 
they have to do their own cooking and washing, in connection 
with cutting trees; still, they seem determined to go ahead, and 
we respect and honor them for it. My father, who is 57 years of 
age, and has never been accustomed to this kind of work, since 
the 7th of July, mainly by his own exertions, has cleared four 
acres of land, two of which he has already planted with corn, 
beans, sweet potatoes, mandioca (which is used by the natives as 
a substitute for corn, and we have already learned to love it, and 
there is nothing better for stock. It is a shrub, the leaves of which 
resemble buckeye of the states, and the root, the edible portion, 
looks like sweet potatoes.) We have sixty-four banana plants grow- 
ing finely, also pineapples, grapes, ginger, etc. Our house is very 
comfortable, being covered and weatherboarded with palm, Mexi- 
can-style-partitions made of blankets, sheets, etc.; a dirt floor, 
which is the extreme delight of the little ones; shelves and benches 
made of small poles tied together with a vine called sepoy, which 
is used in every place where nails are required. Large sea chests 
serve in the place of chairs, tables, etc. Twenty feet back of our 
house is an interminable forest, which is said to abound with 
all kinds of ferocious animals, yet mother, myself and the 
children have frequently remained alone at night without any 
door or window shutters, and have slept as sweetly and soundly 
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as ever in our lives. Wonder if any of our relatives or friends 
would like to try such a life? If so, come on we will gladly 
welcome you, and will plant an extra quantity of mandioca, so 
as to divide bread with you. There is plenty of meat in the woods 
and fish in the lake. We do not beg anyone to come, for what 
we have made up our minds to enjoy might make others mis- 
erable and not for words would we advise anyone to come, and 
have them dissatisfied. Many of the families of gentlemen who 
are here will come out next spring, adding greatly to our numbers, 
and improving our society, which is really quite good as it is. 
Some object to the country on account of the religion, saying, 
‘we are not allowed to worship God as we choose.’ Judging by 
the act of such people, they forget they have a God, or think he 
has forgotten them. 

There are two Protestant churches in Rio, one of which has 
over seventy Brazilian members; I attended it several times and 
became acquainted with seven ministers from different portions 
of the Empire. An Episcopal clergyman from Maryland has since 
written me that he has taken charge of a small congregation in 
the city of San Paulo. 

Through Col. Gunter and Dr. Keyes we formed the acquaintance 
of Mr. Chas. Nathan in Rio de Janeiro, formerly of New Orleans. 
This gentleman has been indefatigable in his efforts in behalf 
of the Southern immigrants. By his many kindnesses he has 
endeared himself to nearly all the settlers in this portion of the 
country, all of whom a short time since were perfect strangers to 
him. Our feelings of gratitude toward him are so great that his 
name shall be handed down to our posterity as a familiar house- 
hold word. Yet there are men here, and some who have returned 
to the States, who come out in the newspapers with bitter invec- 
tives against him. We could not have got along so far (I mean 
the settlers) without him. He is now furnishing money and pro- 
visions to help us along, and is still striving night and day for 
our advancement. 

Mr. Nathan is undeniably a friend of the Southern immigrants. 
We all appreciate his labors in our behalf. We only fear that he 
is too good for the welfare of his own family, for to my certain 
knowledge he has been a heavy loser by several. 

Although so far away, we do not cease to feel an interest in our 
native, once-happy land. Many sincere prayers are offered up in 
behalf of our suffering country. We earnestly desire that the angel 
of peace may hover over her. With many kind remembrances to 
relatives and friends, I bid you adieu.’’* 


*The New Orleans Times, April 26, 1868. 
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Most readers will recognize readily the value of these two letters 
in the reconstruction of the history of the Confederate settlement 
on the Rio Doce. Still more valuable in the same task are manu- 
scripts by two members of the J. R. Keyes family who lived on 
Lake Juparanao for more than a year and in Brazil for more 
than three years. One of the priceless manuscripts is in the 
form of a diary or journal, the pages of which are frequently 
interpersed with excellent poems dealing with a variety of daily 
experiences, kept by Jennie Keyes, a darling little girl of fifteen 
years when the family went to Brazil; the other is a composition 
based on Jennie’s diary and on recollections of the author and 
other members of the family by Mrs. Julia L. Keyes, the mother 
of the ten Keyes children who lived in Brazil, and daughter of 
the noted southern writer, Caroline Lee Hentz.*® 

A few data on the Rio Doce settlement gathered from these 
manuscripts may be of interest. “Because of anarchy which I 
expected to prevail—of the poverty that was already at our doors 
and the demoralization which I thought” would cover the land,”® 
after a year’s meditation, deliberation, and preparation, the Keyes 
family of twelve left Montgomery, Alabama, for Brazil April 6, 
1867. Ten days later, with great faith in the guidance of Provi- 
dence, it sailed out of New Orleans aboard the Marmion, a vessel 
of 1,300 tons which the Brazilian government had purchased 
from the United States for transport duty. The 5,600-mile trip 
from the Crescent City to the Brazilian capital required exactly 
a month. Upon arrival at the latter city, the Marmion’s passen- 
gers went to the government house for immigrants, which was 
in charge of a former Confederate officer named Colonel Broome, 
and at which there were three hundred registrants. During the 


*Edited by Peter A. Brannon, to whom the writer owes a debt of 
gratitude he could never repay, portions of Jennie’s diary were published 
a few years ago in issues of the first volumes of the Alabama Anthropo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly. Unfortunately, the publication was in- 
opportunely suspended and at the present time it seems impossible to 
secure the early copies. Through the very unusual courtesies of D. R. 
Keyes (“Reb” in the diaries and to his friends), who accompanied his 
family to Brazil at the age of twenty-two months, the writer had access 
to the Mrs. Julia L. Keyes manuscript for several weeks. Mrs. Linnie 
W. Pickens of Montgomery, Alabama, loaned the writer, upon a visit to 
the southern city in May, 1931, for a time a copy of the same document, 
along with other materials. 

*Dr. J. R. Keyes to Colonel D. S. Troy, November 16, 1869, in the 
Pickens MSS. 
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first day the kindly Emperor Pedro II paid a visit to the immi- 
grant hotel and extended a cordial welcome to his new people. 
He captured the affections of the southerners by tender attention 
to the children and by tasting the bread which had been brought 
as a part of the daily sustenance. At this rendezvous for Con- 
federates, ten days were spent, the younger in sight-seeing in the 
wonderful city, the older in gathering information incident to the 
selection of, and making preparation for moving to, future homes. 

On May 26 the little vessel Juparanao put out north from Rio 
de Janeiro to convey the twenty families that had decided to cast 
fortune with Colonel Gunter to the mouth of the Rio Doce. How 
unfortunate that all the Confederates could not decide on going 
into the same community! In time, the three hundred miles had 
been traversed, and the sea-sickened passengers and their belong- 
ings were put ashore. The first night was spent at and around— 
around because the walls would not contain all— the inn of 
Madame Oliveira, whose hospitality was much wider than her 
house. 

On the morning of June 4 the party made ready for the journey 
to Linhares, situated thirty miles up the Doce. The preparations 
were not elaborate: the women, children and indispensable equip- 
ment were placed in long canoes; the men and older boys donned 
their hiking clothes. 

The loaded canoes were interesting objects for the gaze of the 
curious natives who peered through the thick underbrush that 
covered the banks of the winding river. The children were hud- 
dled on mats in the bottoms of the canoes; the women sat in 
chairs that found scant room among the household necessities ; 
one young female, while holding an umbrella to shield her aged 
mother from a tropical sun, sat uneasily on a rub board that 
spanned a washtub; one woman who occupied a rocking chair 
held a baby on her lap with one hand and a white umbrella over 
herself and offspring with the other—there was no third hand 
with which to wield the needed fan. The singing comaradoes 
poled the boats against the current, under the overhanging boughs, 
and around the bends at a speed of two miles an hour. But as 
this emigrant train trekked toward a new frontier imperishable 
bonds of friendship were formed among the trekkers. 

Half way between the mouth of the Doce and Linhares the 
immigrants stopped for the night. Bedsheets stretched over the 
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boatsmen’s oars made tents for most of the women and children ; 
the men and boys “roughed” it. Swarms of mosquitoes descended 
for a feast, making the hours of dark long and monotonous. Before 
the approach of dawn the heavy atmosphere had left its moisture 
upon the bedding and clothing. 

Early in the evening of June 5 the joyous shouts of the 
comaradoes announced the nearness of Linhares, the temporary 
destination. The Gunter family, which had arrived a year earlier, 
gave a cordial welcome to old friends from the South. Around 
the supper table which the colonel’s family had made ready, old 
questions were rehashed and new hopes were born and launched. 
But by the hour of nine the weary travelers were in the houses 
engaged for them, ready for a welcome sleep. 

While the men were locating lands and making other prepara- 
tions preliminary to establishment on Lake Juparanao, which 
drained into the Doce through a narrow, winding river of the 
same name, the families remained at Linhares. In the village, 
the houses—thatched structures for the poor and adobes for the 
upper class—were arranged about a square, half-hidden from 
each other by palm and banana trees. Pending the arrival of 
cook stoves and other household effects, which had to be brought 
from the mouth of the Doce in canoes, the cooking was done over 
open fires under palmetto arbors constructed back of the houses 
to serve as kitchens. Rain, pouring through the palm leaves of 
the roofs, pigs, goats, ducks, and chickens, roaming at will, mo- 
lested the labors of the southern mothers and maidens with great 
frequency. After arrival of the household goods, conditions were 
improved: boxes placed on the unpolished, mahogany floors at 
convenient intervals now served as tables and washstands; the 
sewing machines were brought into use after repair; and the 
three-legged cook stove, properly propped, was an improvement 
upon the open fireplace for preparing the food. The native women 
soon taught the southern ladies how to wash the family clothes 
upon the stones in the river. Ants and thousands of other pests 
known to the tropics held their holiday feasts in the sugar bags 
and played havoc with the other foods—at least until the new- 
comers learned to suspend such products from the ceilings by 
means of tarred strings; but this was the probationary period. 
Hardships could be endured where a great will ruled their des- 
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tinies. “God put us here,” said one little Charlie, who had caught 
the spirit of the older ones. 

Social life was plentiful rather than wanting during this period 
of probation. Curious visitors came and remained long hours; 
they wanted to learn by observation how southern women prepared 
and served their meals. Senhor Calman, a wealthy member of 
the community, arranged a “party” for the young people, at which 
were present sons and daughters from the United States, England, 
France, Germany, and Portugal—a cosmopolitan group indeed. 
Dancing and elaborate “dulces” helped to make the occasion an 
enjoyable one for all. The hospitality of this aristocratic Bra- 
zilian was hardly an exception: people from all ranks and classes 
displayed toward the southerners the same spirit. 

At Linhares the women and children also experienced both 
exciting and strange moments. The visit of the Booga Indians, 
who possessed huge bodies, small limbs, and bald heads, and from 
whose necks in the rear swung large knives, was sufficient to 
cause fear in the bravest hearts. Fortunately, the period of trepi- 
dation was short; after a display of themselves and the purchase 
of supplies of rum, the Boogas returned to their chosen haunts. 
Certain Brazilian burial customs, such as interments within church 
walls, or laying to rest as each died all the members of a family 
in a single grave, afforded the strange and amusing moments. 

Although Colonel Gunter’s and a few other families continued 
residence in Linhares, many of the Confederates moved to tem- 
porary quarters around Lake Juparanao during the latter half of 
August (1867). Up the serpentine Juparanao to the lake in 
canoes, went the Keyes family August 23. Just as the sun sank, 
the peaceful and gloriously beautiful lake received them. Soon 
they came to Miller’s landing—named for the family which had 
preceded them by four days—and thence to their own home on 
the opposite shore three miles away. At midnight they struggled 
up hill to a little hut. “A flickering light made by a fire of sticks, 
on the mud floor, showed us the four, dirt-daubed walls of the 
apartment and the low roof of palmetto, much blackened by 
smoke.” One small window opposite the door let in secant light 
and air. But there was little room for more, for beds, chairs, 
trunks, washstands, the sewing machine, and ten children would 
consume space. “What will we do—how can we live in such a 
place?” remarked one girl! Little wonder! It was different from 
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the mansions of the southern plantations or the commodious urban 
homes of former days. Thanks that nature provided flowers to 
brighten drab and dismal spots! 

The light of the first morning convinced the family that their 
little temporary hut sat in attractive natural surroundings. To 
the rear, was Lake Janella, which teemed with fish and which 
would afford the children bathing and boating facilities; on one 
side, trickled the waters of a small stream; on the other side, lay 
a mountain whose forested slopes challenged the footsteps of the 
energetic wanderer; in front, was the large lake with its sparkling 
waves and refreshing breeze. Upon Juparanao the dim lights from 
the surrounding houses—Confederate homes—centered their feeble 
rays. 

Often at night, after supper was over and the small rebels had 
been tucked away under mosquito netting, the older members of 
the household sat out-of-doors around a huge fire, with only the 
starry firmament for curtains. Occasionally neighbors, old or new 
friends from the southern states—the Millers, the Farleys, the 
Davises, the Cogburns, the Johnsons, the Stows, the MclIntyres, 
the Gunters—would drop in for an hour or so and bring the news 
from across the lake, or, if by chance the bi-weekly mail had 
arrived from Rio de Janeiro, from the old states. On nights when 
company did not come, the after-supper sessions were not so long; 
the men were usually weary from arduous labors at clearing fields 
or building permanent houses and the women from the children’s 
care or household duties. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the new settlers on Lake Jupa- 
ranao had plenty of arduous labor for employment—much more 
than they had ever known in their former homes—they found 
servants to aid them. Old Seraphim, wife and two daughters 
served the Keyes family, though they were not as useful as had 
been the Alabama Negroes. Their chief service was as teachers 
of Brazilian ways and customs. Indeed, in one sense the Brazilian 
slaves were masters of former slave owners. 

Time brought inconveniences and hardships to the doughty 
pioneers. Swarms of mosquitoes and clouds of other pests were 
constant annoyers; rain poured through the thatched roofs of 
the kitchen and tent storeroom, spoiling the flour and other edibles ; 
the fortnightly mail was usually delayed at the bar (at the mouth 
of the Rio Doce) or at Linhares; chills and fever broke out with 
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the approach of the Brazilian summer (winter in the United 
States). But Christmas dinner at the Millers, where turkey, native 
fruits, and sweets were served, broke the deadly monotony and 
helped to restore a waning morale. A cordial invitation from 
Monsieur Prelon, a Frenchman whose acquaintance had been made 
at Linhares, was declined. 

The new year (1868) brought with it trying situations. Karly 
in the year Dr. Keyes, the father, left for Rio de Janeiro to set 
up an office for the practice of his profession of dentistry, leaving 
Spencer with the family. From the first, he had expected to 
return to the capital with his family as soon as the plantation 
was well established; dwindling funds made it necessary to return 
before developments on the lake got well under way. Then came 
a season of dry and hot weather—the worst in thirty years—that 
killed the vegetables and blighted the field crops. Worse, the heat 
and the drought were accompanied by an increase in sickness. 
Chills and fever raged until there was hardly a person in the 
entire colony not stricken. In the Keyes family, seven of ten 
children, and the hired man, were victims at the same time. One 
daughter lay near the point of death for several days. There was 
no ice to cool her scorching head. An application of wet towels, 
constantly fanned to increase the evaporation, was a poor but 
indispensable substitute. It was only through the ministrations of 
Providence, Dr. Johnson, and Anna Miller that her recovery was 
made possible. 

During the siege of chills and fever, food for the sick became 
scarce. Fahrina and dried meat were scarcely palatable for the 
well in wilting weather; they would not do for the infirm. It 
became necessary to go from house to house—and the houses were 
miles apart—in order to secure a fowl from which broth might 
be made. Father Keyes finally dispatched provisions from Rio 
de Janeiro; but for days the flour, sugar, rice, and beans lay on 
the bar at the mouth of the Doce for want of somebody to bring 
them to the lake. Disease had stricken the community, weaken- 
ing the normally slow means of communication. Worse, if pos- 
sible, than the absence of wholesome food, was the scarcity of 
quinine, at that time the only known remedy for the periodic 
convulsive shaker. These trying experiences came during the domi- 
cile in the huts. Two factors operated to dispel the gloom: the 
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spirit of kindness which bound the members of the colony and 
the simple faith that “God put us here.” 

After more than six months in the little smoked-roof hut, the 
second week in March, the family moved to the new home, which 
consisted of three buildings—the family house, Spencer’s room, 
and the kitchen. The three units were clay-daubed log structures 
whose parts were held together by stout sepoy vines. At the time 
of occupation, the buildings were not complete: over the openings 
left for doors and windows were hung rush mats, rolled half way 
up during the day and lowered at night; for a time boards ex- 
tended across two barrels served for a dining table. Two doors 
of the cook stove which had been broken off in the process of 
moving had to be propped by sticks of wood. But in comparison 
to the hut the new home, with its large and airy rooms, seemed a 
place of luxury. 

With some of the Rio Doce settlers things had not gone so 
badly. The Farleys and the Millers had not succumbed to illness. 
In the course of nine months the latter had established a home 
with every comfort. Moreover, the Gunters, who had arrived a 
year in advance of the others, had a fine “fazenda” (plantation) 
on the river which had produced an abundance of several crops. 
Unfortunately, the government had not redeemed its promise to 
place a steamer on the river for transportation purposes. 

In June (1868) Dr. Keyes returned to his family on the lake. 
While he had no intention of abandoning permanently his hold- 
ings, he decided to leave them in charge of Spencer and take the 
family with him to the capital city. Thus the latter part of June 
most of the personal effects were loaded on two canoes (dug-outs), 
which had been lashed together and covered with rush mats, and 
the retreat was begun. The first night was spent at Linhares with 
Colonel Gunter and the second at Madame Oliveira’s inn, where 
they joined other Americans bound for the capital. The third day 
the same little steamer, the Juparanao, that had brought them 
north twelve months before, bore them away toward Rio de Janeiro. 
On the southward voyage they saw Dr. McDade, who for a time 
had lived at Linhares but who now enjoyed an extensive practice 
of medicine at Itapemerim. Upon reaching Rio, the family lodged 
temporarily at the boarding house kept by Mrs. Freligh, which 

yas a well-known rendezvous for southerners. Like the Keyes, 
like many another family, the hostess had tried other parts of 
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Brazil and had returned to the capital to establish a home and 
a business. 

In general outline the story of the Keyes family is the story 
of fifty other families that essayed homebuilding on the Rio Doce. 
On the other hand, several of the southerners remained in Espirito 
Santo for many years; and practically all of those who became 
discouraged and moved elsewhere kept in touch with the land of 
their initial endeavors, many because of material investments 
and some because of kindship in blood or spirit.* 

We have already noted the beginnings of the Confederate set- 
tlement of Santarém, situated five hundred miles above the mouth 
of the Amazon. In July, 1867, the steamer Red Gauntlet left 
Mobile for Para, Brazil, with one hundred and nine persons. At 
the head of the group was the promoter, Major W. L. Hastings, 
who took “as his bride” a “fair and blooming daughter of Ala- 
bama” ;** in the ranks were Alabama and Tennessee planters, who 
were “disgusted with free niggers,” the United States Government, 
the defeat, and everything connected with the country and who 
took with them their families, farm implements, household equip- 
ment, and quantities of food.*® Most of the group did not act pre- 
cipitately ; they had made preparations for more than a year before 
departure. But many were unused to the hard conditions that nad 
to be faced in the Amazon wilderness. 

The Hastings party experienced difficulties in reaching San- 
tarém. The Red Gauntlet, the second vessel which attempted to 
provide transportation, was unable to get further than the island 
of St. Thomas, where the passengers were compelled to take pas- 
sage for themselves and their impedimenta on a regular packet 
bound for Para. From Para the last lap of the journey was made 
in an Amazon River steamer. It was September (1867) when the 
homemakers reached the scene of their El Dorado—if such it 
remained after two years’ alternating hope and anxiety.*° 

Those who accompanied Major Hastings were not the only 

*This account is based exclusively on the manuscript of Mrs. Julia L. 
Keyes, which the writer borrowed from her son, D. R. (“Reb”), who is 
now living at Clearwater, Florida. The acquaintance made with such 


spirits as “Reb” Keyes and Mrs. Martha Norris transforms an otherwise 
unpleasant task into one of the most superb pleasures of life. 


*The Mobile Advertiser and Register, July 13 and 14, 1867. 
*Whitelaw Reid, After the War, a Southern Tour, 374. 
*The New Orleans Times, April 8, 1868. 
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southerners to essay homebuilding at Santarém. Others arrived 
gradually, and early in 1868 the settlement numbered some two 
hundred persons. But soon thereafter discouragement and dis- 
illusionment began to wreak havoc with the numbers. 

In March, 1868, within six months after arrival, several of the 
colonists who found themselves on the verge of suffering sent a 
memorial to the American consul at Para requesting aid. Consul 
Bond considered the early ill-success attributable to many factors: 
the colony site was injudiciously chosen; many of the colonists 
were not agriculturists, the only class that could succeed in this 
part of Brazil; some of the immigrants were idle and thriftless; 
some came without capital; all were ignorant of the language 
they found it necessary to use; the local administration of Bra- 
zilian agents was bad; and birds and beasts and reptiles and 
insects were more ingenious than all men. The good climate and 
rich soil which produced so abundantly were insufficient redeem- 
ing factors. 

In their memorial to Consul Bond the southerners alleged that 
the Brazilian government had violated its contract with them. No 
shelter was ready upon arrival; only a part of the road to connect 
the colony tract with Santarém had been completed, the con- 
sequence of which necessitated the carrying on foot of food and 
other supplies distances of ten and fifteen miles; seeds for plant- 
ing, implements for tilling the soil, and other necessities had not 
been provided. Furthermore, the monopoly of the local Brazilian 
officials, particularly the vice-president of the province, on the 
sale of supplies made prices sky-high. Coffee sold at eighteen and 
butter at eighty cents a pound; flour was twenty cents a pound 
or $25 a barrel. 

The American consul gave an early reply to his distressed coun- 
trymen and at once entered into negotiations with the president 
of the province, who resided at Para, and through whom Major 
Hastings had made his contract. As a result of the negotiations 
with the president, Bond induced the Brazilian government to 
resume payment to each of the destitute colonists of ten milreis 
monthly for a period of three months and to give passage on the 
Amazon Steam Navigation Company line to those who desired to 
go to the provincial capital. On the other hand, the consul insisted 
that the colonists who had been recipients of favor for passage 
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or for provisions reimburse the government before leaving the 
country. 

The relief measures provided through the codperation of Consul 
Bond and the provincial president failed to allay the dissatisfac- 
tion and suffering at Santarém. Within a few months most of 
the Americans deserted their holdings and descended the Amazon 
to Parad, where they found sufficient employment to prevent starva- 
tion. Although the American consul’s instructions prevented him 
furnishing provisions or transportation home to any except those 
who fell in the class of distressed seamen, most of the disillusioned 
refugees found a way back to their native land in the course of 
time.** 

But not all the southerners left their homes on the Amazon. 
Several of the families—in fact most of those who took capital 
with them—remained and prospered in the land of their adoption. 
Major Hastings was not one of those to remain; the founder 
sickened and died while taking out the second shipload of emi- 
grants and was succeeded by his father-in-law, Judge Mendenhall, 
who did well at large-scale farming. At this point we may let 
the letter of a resident named Pitts to a friend in Tennessee 
tell its story. Written from Valley Home on May 14, 1868, it 
said : 


Judge Mendenhall is still at the barracks, farming on a large 
scale, and doing well; all of his family are well. Mr. Riker, who 
came after you left (1867), is down next to Uncle Joe’s, he has 
lots of money ; he is preparing to build a grist, saw and sugar mill 
on Dear [Deer] Mountain Creek; his half-brother, Dr. Wetherley, 
a dentist, joins him soon. There are some gentlemen here from 
Mississippi who settled between Judge Mendenhall and myself; 
they bring with them considerable money. So you see we are filling 
up, and I can safely say with good men. 

[ planted Brazilian corn in January and raised a fine crop, and 
have planted three times since—will have an abundance to do me. 
I have sugar cane, cotton, pumpkins, squash, five kinds of sweet 
potatoes, Irish potatoes, cornfield peas, snap beans, butter beans, 
ochre, tomatoes and a fine chance of tobacco. I have made enough 
to live well on and am better pleased than ever. I have a great 
variety of fruits on my place. We will soon have a good neighbor- 
hood. The Government is at work on the road and will soon 
complete it. McGee is superintending it. You had better pick up 


“Consul Bond’s long dispatch of June 4, 1868, with its many enclo- 
sures, in Consular Letters (from Paré), IV. 
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bag and baggage and come out, and so get rid of Brownlow, negroes, 
Yankees, and taxation. 

I have been offered sixty cents per pound for my tobacco but 
haven’t sold yet. I shall clear more land in July. There is a line 
of steamers running from New Orleans to Rio via Para. Should 
any of your friends come by that route, let them be cautious how 
they ship; let them buy their tickets to Para, or they will be 
carried all the way to Rio. The colony is in fine condition and 
doing well. There is no truth in the reports that the enterprise 
is a failure; it was manufactured by the Mobile crowd, whom 


you know. 

Colonel Pinto has recently paid us a visit and seemed highly 
pleased at our advancement and improvements. So bundle up and 
come out.*? 


Sixteen months later another resident of Santarém, Mrs. N. F. 
White, sounded the same note in a letter to an Alabama friend. 
The writer’s husband was manufacturing molasses and rum in 
partnership with a Brazilian, and seemed to be prospering at the 
business. At the same time he was opening a plantation of his 
own in the heart of the American colony. On the new homestead 
White expected to establish a distillery in partnership with a 
friend from Tennessee. The only bar to supreme contentment was 
the lack of some of the social institutions to which the family 
was accustomed, particularly schools and churches. But good fam- 
ilies from the Old South were coming in slowly; and there were 
no Yankees and Negroes to steal and plunder in an unrestrained 
manner. Mrs. White and the children were thrilled with the task 
of learning to read and speak the beautiful Portuguese language.”* 

As late as 1874 there were still at Santarém some fifty of the 
two hundred Americans who had attempted to establish them- 
selves on the Amazon. But at this time, according to Roy Nash,** 
the half hundred were “burdened with debts, living in squalor, 
with broken-down bodies and discouraged hearts.” Still a half 
century and two years later (1926) found a dozen or fifteen of 
the southerners, or their descendants, living at Santarém, though 
only one is said to have made a success in this land of jungles. 
Perhaps it should be said that only one had accumulated a large 

*The Mobile Daily Register, November 17, 1869. 


“The Nashville Union and Dispatch, July 1, 1868. 
“The Conquest of Brazil, 152. 
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share of material possessions—the yardstick by which most Yankees 
measure their fellowmen. 

Throughout the history of the Confederate colonies in Brazil, 
Rio de Janeiro was the center of activity. With the exception of 
those who went to Santarém, all the settlers passed through the 
capital en route to their respective homes; business transactions 
of many varieties, such as the purchase of slaves, caused many 
to frequent the same city; those who returned to the United States 
temporarily or permanently passed the same way. But in addi- 
tion to the sojourners, were those who lived in and around the 
city for considerable periods of time. 

For several years Mrs. Freligh’s*® boarding house at 69 Rua de 
San Pedro was a rendezvous for southerners. Here many rebels 
ranging in years from youth io senility listened to tales of happier 
days as they feasted upon the toothsome viands of an excellent 
cook. Seldom a day passed that a new face did not make its 
appearance at the dinner table. Forty-three Rua Rosario was 
equally well known as a gathering place for southern rebels. Here 
Doctors Keyes and Coachman practiced dentistry and instructed a 
few students in the same profession while they gave ear to the 
competitive tales told by numerous sons of the Old South. In 
another part of the capital there were frequent gatherings at the 
home of parson Newman, a Methodist divine who had left his 
native land because of the irreconcilability of his Bible and the 
new social order. The much-talked-of plan for a school and church 
under the direction of the divine never reached the state of reality. 
On almost every street of Rio de Janeiro some former Confederate 
found his home. Colonel C. B. Cencir, once a Rio Doce dweller, 
practiced medicine; Ben and Dalton Yancey established connec- 
tions with American business interests in the great city. Cogburn, 
Slaughter, Rader, Thompson, Knuse, Hall, Burns, Ashee, Johnson, 
and Hawthorn, names prominent in the ante-bellum South, were 
not infrequently heard in the Brazilian city.** 

A few of these and several other southerners bought plantations 
in the environs of Rio de Janeiro. Out near Petropolis, which 

“It may be remembered that Captain and Mrs. Freligh were among the 


distinguished who followed Reverend Ballard S. Dunn to Lizzieland in 
Sao Paulo. 


Some of these names are listed in the Mobile Daily Register, Febru- 
ary 21, 1870. 
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because of its height was a retreat for the élite of the capital, 
Captain Johnson of Florida purchased a large plantation (fazenda), 
with its supply of Negro laborers. On this estate, called Pao 
Grande, grew 6,000 orange and 95,000 coffee trees, the care of 
which required the attention of several Americans as well as of 
many Brazilian slaves. The spacious house afforded room for 
many a dinner dance and extended visit from the family’s numer- 
ous friends. But Pao Grande proved to have its bad features 
along with the good; the fever entered its halls, and in June, 
1869, the young and popular Mary Johnson succumbed to an 
attack. Soon thereafter the father, who was by profession a medic, 
moved his family to the higher elevation of Petropolis, whence he 
continued to direct the business of the plantation. 

Ten miles from the city of Rio de Janeiro Major McIntyre 
bought fazenda Ipahiba, with its one hundred and thirty Negroes, 
and turned his endeavors to the growing of sugar cane, oranges, 
and coffee. He seems to have prospered, especially at sugar-making, 
and purchased a second plantation on the Canta Gallo railroad. 
On the Dom Pedro road, twenty miles from the same city, Judkins 
bought the beautiful fazenda of Bangui, along with its sugar mills 
and other improvements. Not far away, Roussell, a Louisiana 
planter, leased a plantation and its Negroes for ten years at a 
rental of $600 a year, with the option of purchase at any time 
for the sum of $15,000. 

While the doctor practiced dentistry on Rosario Street, the 
Keyes family, subsequent to its return from Lake Juparanao, re- 
sided at a number of places around the city. “Dixie Island,” the 
first residence, was a journey of six or eight miles from Rio de 
Janeiro, part of which had to be made by boat. Measuring fifty 
acres, thirty planted to vegetables, fruits, and poultry feed, “Dixie” 
was a luxurious home—especially compared to the lake residence— 
for Mrs. Keyes and her ten children. Here they had the assist- 
ance of Payne and Mrs. Payne, an English gardener and an 
English cook whom General Hawthorne had left with the lease 
upon his return to Alabama on account of his wife’s health. Un- 
fortunately, “Dixie” was soon sold to an Englishman and the 
Keyes family had to vacate. After lodging for several months in 
the big house of the Johnsons at Pao Grande, removal was made 
to San Domingos, another village suburban to Rio de Janeiro. 
This was late in April, 1869. Dr. Keyes had been disappointed 
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more than once in being unable to complete a deal for a rural 
holding in the environs of the capital, where he continued to prac- 
tice his profession. Frequently he thought of casting his lot with 
the hundreds of fellow-southerners—both old and new arrivals— 
who were establishing themselves at Santa Barbara, Limeira, Rio 
Claro, Pirasimenga, and Jundiahy in central Sao Paulo; but his 
business was growing at Rio de Janeiro, and it might be unwise 





to follow friends. 

At Moro do Inga, the name of the home at San Domingos, the 
Keyes family were for the most part happy. Dominick Gannon, 
the deaf-mute who had come out with Ballard 8. Dunn, proved 
to be a good gardener; many visitors came to the home and en- 
livened the long hours with accounts of their own or others’ novel 
experiences; Anna Gunter’s marriage to Captain Dozier, formerly 
of Florida, furnished a pleasant diversion to the daughters. On 
the other hand, many deaths among rebel families, and frequent 
departures of close friends for their old homes in the states or 
for new ones in Sao Paulo caused a sadness and a loneliness 
that was unpleasant. 

The spring (north of the line) of 1870 brought sadness to rebel 
hearts in and around Rio de Janeiro. Headquarters were about 
to be broken up! Dr. Keyes had decided to return to Alabama. 
For some time his brother had been urging his return to the old 
home, where the doctor and his family might live among relatives 
and old friends. Furthermore, the reasons for leaving the old 
home, namely, the fear of anarchy, poverty, and complete demor- 
alization, and the effect these would have upon the children, were 
no longer so potent; all news from friends indicated a marked 
improvement. 

During the three months spent in preparation for the return, 
the Keyes family lived with the Judkins at fazenda Bangi. To 
the children, who formed attachments so readily, it seemed a pity 
that kind friends and Brazil’s balmy climate with its myriad of 
outdoor manifestations must soon be left behind. On June 10 
(1870) the exiles went aboard the Wavelet and were soon 


Out on an ocean all boundless, we ride— 
Rocked by the waves of a rough, restless tide 
We are homeward bound, homeward bound.** 


*The lines were taken from Jennie’s journal. The little girl was 
eighteen at the time of the return. The above account is based on the 
Keyes manuscript. 
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On August 1 the Wavelet put her passengers ashore at Amboy, 
New Jersey. The Keyes family took a steamer to Savannah. From 
the Georgia port they went by train to Columbus in the same 
state, where they paid a visit to Dr. T. Hentz, a brother of Mrs. 
Keyes. A few days later the old servants welcomed the sojourners 
of forty months back to their old Hillside home in Montgomery. 
Much richer in experience, the father and mother and ten children 
began life anew. 

The history of the Keyes family is the history of a hundred 
other southern families in the post-bellum era. Only the details 
vary. Whereas the Keyes family returned in 1870, after three 
years in the tropics of Utopia, many another group returned in 
1869, in 1875, in the ninth, or in the tenth decade of the century ; 
whereas the Keyes family returned without the loss of a member, 
many another fireside group returned with its membership dimin- 
ished by one, two, or three as a result of residence in an enervating 
climate. But all returned disillusioned on many matters, though 
most nurtured a profound admiration for the hospitable Brazilians. 

It would be easy to point out many amusing inconsistencies in 
the conduct of the southerners who went to Brazil. Although they 
professed to leave the United States because of the fear of anarchy 
and demoralization, still at critical times they appealed to the 
consuls and ministers of this anarchistic government. Interest- 
ingly enough, the American official agents were occasionally in- 
strumental in getting relief for their distressed countrymen. Consul 
Bond at Para induced the Rio government to resume its obliga- 
tion to furnish supplies to the Santarém colonists; Ministers 
Monroe and Blow rendered aid to many destitute emigrés who 
found their way to the Brazilian capital; the same officials induced 
their government eventually to change its heartless policy of giving 
aid only to distressed seamen and make it possible for any des- 
titute citizen of the United States to return home aboard a public 
vessel that chanced to come his way. Thus it was that many 
unfortunates returned home aboard the Guerriére, the Kansas, the 
Portsmouth, the Quinnebaug, and many others. But the Wash- 
ington government steadfastly refused to give ear to other solici- 
tations of its representatives. Perhaps it wanted to inflict a bit 
of retributive punishment to those who were the victims of their 
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own folly; certainly it was not disposed to lay itself itself liable 
to public criticism by being magnanimous to traitors.** 

Another slight inconsistency: those who abandoned their native 
country did so partly because of the equality of rights between 
the two races; yet in selecting a new home they cast their lots in 
a country where the black man born free had equal rights with 
the native white man, and even more rights than the white for- 
eigner. To be sure, there was the precious privilege of owning 
slaves in the new country. But it should not have taken a prophet 
to see that in Brazil a movement was fast gathering momentum 
to transform slaves into free men. Finally, it may be observed 
that many of the southerners evaded the easy road to naturalization 
in Brazil and clung to their American citizenship. Having drunk 
too deeply of the dregs of war, the majority sought to avoid mili- 
tary service by remaining foreigners. The thought of having to 
fight the “Huns” of Lopez in the jungles of Paraguay was un- 
bearable! Even native Brazilians were complaining of this bitter 
pill! During the civil wars in Brazil occurring in the last decade 
of the century, many of the southerners sought passports for travel 
in the United States. Secured for long periods, these documents 
were usually not for travel in the United States, but for protec- 
tion from conscription in Brazil.*® But the descendants of the 
southerners who went to Brazil have not continued to escape 
military service, and it is unlikely that they have desired to do 
so. The writer has just (October, 1932) received a letter from 
Mrs. Martha Norris which reveals much solicitation for several 
of the woman’s grandsons who are now fighting in the rebel army 
and who feel certain of victory over the government forces of 
Getulio Vargas. Like these grandsons of Mrs. Norris, hundreds 
ot others with southern lineage are playing réles in Brazilian 
history. 

Less is known, and probably there is less to know, about the 
colony of Confederates on the Orinoco in the republic of Venezuela. 
It is known, however, that Dr. Henry M. Price, one of Virginia’s 

See Monroe and Blow to their government, June 22 and August 6, 
1869, January 19, June 10, and September 3, 1870, in Despatches, XXXV, 
XXXVI; replies of the American Secretary of State, in Instructions to 
Brazilian Ministers, XVI, 260, 271. 

“United States Minister Thompson to his government, May 3, 1894, 


and June 24, 1895, in Despatches, LVII, LVIII; Instructions to Brazilian 
Ministers, 58-59, 137-141. 
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many sons disappointed with the outcome of the war, secured 
from Venezuela in 1865 or 1866 a grant of 240,000 square miles 
of land to be selected anywhere in the state of Guayana, and that 
two square miles, or 1,280 acres, were allotted to each head of 
family who went to the Orinoco under the auspices of the com- 
pany which the doctor organized, the Venezuelan Emigration Com- 
pany. Benjamin P. Van Court, 69 Canal Street, New Orleans, and 
R. R. Collier of Petersburg, Virginia, were among the promoters 
of the emigration company. 

The first to avail themselves of the Price grant were discontented 
Missourians. Only five days before Christmas, 1866, a group 
boarded the steamboat Columbian at St. Louis for New Orleans. 
After almost a month’s delay in the Crescent City, made neces- 
sary by the untrustworthiness of agent Williams of the emigra- 
tion company, Captain Frederick A. Johnson led a band of fifty 
aboard the schooner Elizabeth and put out for the mouth of the 
Orinoco via the Bahama Islands. Mostly from St. Louis, and 
representing nearly all trades, the group included three women— 
Beasley, Wasson, and Whitman—and five children. 

A six weeks’ voyage in baffling winds brought the half hundred 
to Ciudad Bolivar, an Orinocan town of 5,000 souls which the 
great revolutionary patriot Siméon Bolivar had made known to 
the world a half century before. The cordial reception by the 
president and people of the state and the fine soil and climate 
afforded by the magnificent valley seemed to make the country a 
veritable Eden. The land selected for occupation lay twenty-five 
miles up the river from Bolivar, or about 325 miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean. Early prospecting showed that the mountains 
held gold, though it took no prospecting to discover that the rivers 
held alligators, for one had gobbled up “Dixie,” an old dog 
belonging to one of the pioneers.*® 

The fragmentary evidence from this point on seems to show 
that the second group to go to the Orinoco under the auspices of 
the Venezuelan Emigration Company accompanied Dr. Henry M. 
Price, the president of the company, from Norfolk. On July 6, 
1867, Dr. Price wrote his old friend Colonel Rudler from Porto 
Tablas, a town of 800 inhabitants situated at the mouth of the 


“For the pioneer colony in Venezuela see letters in The Missouri Re- 
publican, June 17, 1867, and The Daily Picayune, May 19, and June 9, 
1867. 
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Caroni, some one hundred miles below Bolivar, that his party 
had just returned from a most thorough exploration of the country, 
on which the men chose their allotments on the Couri. Beautiful, 
fertile, and healthy, the lands would produce wheat, corn, tobacco, 
cotton, coffee, and cocoa. At the time this letter was written, 
nineteen persons, including women and children, had become dis- 
satisfied ; but except two, the discontented were Yankees who had 
smuggled themselves among the elect. “Every Confederate who 
went to farming and trading” did well. “Out of the party who 
went to the mines, all were sick, and four died.”’** 

The third group to essay homebuilding in equatorial Venezuela 
left New Orleans aboard the schooner United States on May 25 of 
the same fateful year (1867), under the auspices of the same 
organization, and proceeded to Bolivar. Soon after arrival in this 
historic town, a band was organized to settle at Paragua, a village 
situated on the Paragua River one hundred and fifty miles south 
of the Orinocan settlements. It included farmers, a geologist, and 
several practical miners.** Whether this group succeeded in open- 
ing farms and in exploiting the gold deposits around Paragua, is 
unknown. In fact, nothing else is known concerning any of the 
colonists who went into the Venezuelan wilderness. The reader is 
left without a rudder for his unbridled imagination. He may 
hope that the hundred or so Confederates did not go the way 
of old “Dixie.” 


“The Mercury (Charleston), September 17, 1867. 

“See John Lane, Jr.’s, letter of August 15, 1867, in the Richmond 
Enquirer and Examiner. Unfortunately, the photostating machine failed 
to catch the date of the paper in which this letter appeared! See also 
the New Orleans Times, December 1 and 8, 1867. 
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CAMPAIGNING IN THE BIG BEND OF THE RIO GRANDE 
IN 1787 


Aut B. NELson 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


The West Texas city of Uvalde is a slightly corrupted form of 
Ugalde, named for Juan de Ugalde. But who was Ugalde? The 
answer takes us back to the eighteenth century.’ 

Juan de Ugalde first came into North American history as 
governor of the Spanish frontier province of Coahuila, which then 
included a large part of Texas. The year of his appointment was 
momentous in western hemisphere history. Not only did thirteen 
of England’s North American colonies declare their independence, 
and bring a new nation into existence, but Spain, whose empire 
in the Americas was at its greatest extent, then embarked upon 
a tremendous program of colonial expansion and reorganization. 
San Francisco was founded as an outpost to secure the safety of 
the Californias, the viceroyalty of La Plata was created to resist 
the Portuguese and English aggression in South America, and 
the frontier provinces of New Spain were entrusted to a com- 
mandant general with viceregal powers in order to provide for 
the effective handling of the Indian situation. In this manner, 
the Apache and Comanche nations of the northeastern frontier 
took their place as a major factor in Spain’s comprehensive pro- 
gram of defensive expansion. 

It is interesting for Anglo-Americans to realize that while 
rebellious colonists on the Atlantic seaboard were besieging Boston, 


*Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton effectively summarizes the career of 
Ugalde in New Spain as follows: “. . . . the Apache question was 
partly solved locally by Juan de Ugalde, Governor of Coahuila. By 
diplomacy the Lipan were turned against the Mescalero, and between 
1779 and 1783 Ugalde made four campaigns against the Mescalero in 
northwestern Coahuila and on the lower Pecos. As a result of these 
exploits he won great fame. Seven years later Ugalde, then comandante 
of the eastern Interior Provinces, greatly enhanced his fighting reputa- 
tion, and to a degree carried out Croix’s plans, by uniting with the 
Comanche, Taovayas, Wichita, and Tawakoni, and inflicting a severe 
defeat upon the Apache at Arroyo de la Soledad west of the San Antonio. 
In commemoration of Ugalde’s exploits, the caifion of the Nueces River 
became known as Cajion de Ugalde, corrupted later into Uvalde.” Bol- 
ton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century (Berkeley, 1915), p. 127. 
The Cafion in turn gave the name to the nearby city of Uvalde. 
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Brigadier Jacobo Ugarte y Loyola was leading an army up the 
Rio Puerco (Pecos) over territory which had been crossed and 
re-crossed by Spanish expeditions for over a hundred years; while 
George Rogers Clark was winning the Ohio valley, and Washing- 
ton, Rochambeau, and Lafayette were before Yorktown, Juan de 
Ugalde was conducting four strenuous campaigns on both sides 
of the Rio Grande; and at the same time that Washington was 
despairing of success on the floor of the constitutional convention, 
Ugalde was once more enforcing “the law west of the Pecos” in 
a great general campaign against the Apaches, during which he 
spent nearly five months in the trans-Pecos region. In the fol- 
lowing pages it is the purpose to discuss the earlier portion of 
this campaign, which is only one of a hali dozen conducted by 
Ugalde in New Spain. 

Before coming to North America Colonel Ugalde, Knight of 
the Order of Santiago and veteran of fourteen European cam- 
paigns, was for eight years in charge of a frontier province in 
the viceroyalty of Peru. Being sent to Coahuila in 1777 as civil 
and military governor, he served there for nearly seven years 
before losing his position as a result of friction with Comandante 
Teodoro de Croix. The succeeding three and a half years were 
spent in Mexico City as a simple colonel of troops. 

Not being of a disposition to remain quiet under such conditions, 
he spent his time preparing vigorous and elaborately documented 
petitions for the royal eye, and in marshalling effectively the voice 
of public opinion as represented by his numerous friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The result was complete vindication and 
promotion, Croix, in the meanwhile, having been placed in charge 
of the viceroyalty of Peru. But before the arrival of the royal 
order, the militant colonel was already on the frontier, the exigen- 
cies of the situation having forced the viceroy to anticipate the 
king’s decision. 

THE Return oF UGALDE 


It was late in the fall of 1786 that Ugalde emerged from his 
enforced retirement to assume active charge of the situation in 
the Eastern Interior Provinces. During his absence from Coahuila 
the Mescalero Apaches had taken advantage of the relaxation of 
military effort and resumed their habitual harrying of the frontier 
with added effectiveness and ferocity. In July, 1786, their attacks 
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culminated in an unparalleled raid into the heart of the Kingdom 
of New Spain; penetrating far toward Mexico City and Guadala- 
jara, they wiped out the settlements of Sabana Grande and Gruhi- 
dora with unexampled cruelty and barbarity. 

In the midst of the ensuing outcry the reorganization of the 
Provincias Internas was hurriedly completed, Colonel Ugalde, a 
veteran of fifty years of active campaigning, was made cabo se- 
gundo, or second in command, under Ugarte, who had been charged 
with the responsibility as comandante general early in the pre- 
vious May.’ 

On the eighteenth of September, 1786, Ugalde was formally 
notified of the appointment, Viceroy Bernardo de Galvez conclud- 
ing the commission with the following words: “You must let me 
know as soon as you receive these orders, and as opportunity offers 
inform me of your arrival at your destination and of anything 
that may have transpired.” On the same date a letter was dis- 
patched to Ugarte informing him of the appointment.® 

Ugalde lost no time in setting out. Perhaps this was partly 
explained by the fact that a salary increase more than doubling 
his pay was to take effect the day he left the City of Mexico. By 
the 23rd he was on the way and eighteen days later he reported 
his arrival at the Hacienda de Patos the previous day, and the 
commencement of his preparations for a campaign of extermina- 
tion against the Mescalero Indians.* 

The task, however, was not to be accomplished with the hoped 
for promptitude, for he declared the forces of the provinces to 
be in deplorable condition, unfit for an immediate campaign of 
the magnitude contemplated. The soldiers, discouraged by a recent 
cut in their meager wage, had allowed the equipment to deteriorate 
(they had to furnish their own), the number of horses had dimin- 
ished below the point of absolute need, and to cap it all, over 
two hundred of the choice veteran soldiers of Coahuila had just 
been sent by the governor on a “useless” and “maliciously con- 

**Relacién,” Ugarte to Flores, Arispe. October 1, 1787, Provincias 
Internas, vol. 77, Archivo General de la Nacion, Mexico: hereafter re- 
ferred to as A. G. M. This and following citations are from transcripts 
of the originals, in the Bancroft Library (Berkeley, California). 

*Flores to Ugalde, Mexico, September 18, 1786; and Flores to Ugarte, 
September 18, 1786, Provincias Internas, vol. 77, A. G. M. 


‘Ugalde to Flores, Patos, October 11, 1786, Provincias Internas, vol. 
2, A. G. a 
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trived” expedition which would keep them away for the better 
part of two months.° 

These troops had an unexpected encounter with the Comanches, 
concerning which Ugalde caustically remarked that “the Lord 
manifestly saved our troops from sacrifice, and with it the destruc- 
tion of the forces of Coahuila, which would have been irreplaceable 
for many years.” As a matter of fact, one hundred and seventy- 
five of the men, under the command of Lieutenant Don José 
Menchaca, had been surrounded by more than three hundred 
Indians and had gallantly repulsed two vicious attacks, killing 
the chief and a number of warriors. After this victory a rancheria 
of Mescaleros was found and destroyed, the news being spread by 
means of the survivors that the “Great Captain of Coahuila 
[Ugalde]” was on the way to the frontier to annihilate their 
entire nation. 

In spite of Ugalde’s ill-humored comment, the safety of the 
detachment in the Comanche affray was due more to the efficiency 
of its commanding officer, the alertness and bravery of the troop- 
ers, and their manifest readiness to fight it out to a finish, than 
to the direct influence of divine interference.* Nevertheless, the 
expedition was of little or no value from a military standpoint, 
used up supplies which were badly needed, and contributed largely 
to the delayed departure of the troops on the first general cam- 
paign. It was, to say the least, a mistake in judgment on the 
part of the governor to order such a foray on the very eve of the 
arrival of a new military commander, especially since there had 
been little or no activity on the part of the former official during 
the preceding three and a half years. 

These delays and irritations were neither the last nor the worst, 
for shortly after the arrival of Ugalde at Santa Rosa, his new 
headquarters, information was received there of the death of Vice- 
roy Galvez, upon whose promised backing Ugalde was counting 
heavily. This “heartbreaking” news meant great delay in the 
preparations, with endless argument and correspondence over the 


‘Three letters: Ugalde to Flores, Patos, October 11, 1786; Santa Rosa, 
December 12, 1786, and August 11, 1787, Ibid. 

“Diary of the First General Campaign of Juan de Ugalde,” January 
to August, 1787; and, “Diary of Lieutenant Menchaca,” September 28 to 
November 25, 1786, Provincias Internas, vol. 112, A. G. M. 
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supplies and money promised by the deceased viceroy. It is no 
great surprise that the blunt soldier on the frontier bewailed 
the death of the most excellent Viceroy Conde de Galvez, the pro- 
mulgator of all these plans and the only living person who could 
have brought the affair to a successful conclusion .. . “and that 
I also was deprived of my benefactor and guide.” : 

The above language, however complimentary to the memory of 
Galvez, was not a very diplomatic method of expression in docu- 
ments designed for the eyes of his successors, since the wording 
would hardly serve to flatter their ego. 

There was reason in plenty for Ugalde’s lament. In the natural 
turmoil resulting from the change in administration the money 
promised for the campaign was not forthcoming, and worst of all, 
as far as the ultimate effect was concerned, opportunity was given 
to nullify the promise that he alone, under the viceroy himself, 
should have power to conclude an agreement with the hostile 
Indians. According to this understanding the Mescaleros were 
not to be admitted to peace until Ugalde was convinced that they 
had been sufficiently punished and completely subdued. With the 
death of Galvez, however, the Interior Provinces returned auto- 
matically to the supreme and independent control, under the king, 
of Comandante General Ugarte, a man who had no cause to love 
his chief subordinate. 

Notwithstanding the failure of his backing, the comandante 
vigorously pushed preparation for the campaign planned. The 
financial problem was partially overcome by a contribution of 
50,000 pesos from the hacendados of the province, and arrange- 
ments were made for gathering the supplies and troops at a con- 
venient center for the beginning of active operations. 

Approximately one-third of each troop unit was designated for 
service with the forthcoming expedition, the Hacienda de Sardinas 
was named as the point of assembly, and the 22nd of January 
set as the dead line for their arrival. For those who were to remain 
in the presidios and towns a simple yet effective program was out- 
lined by which raids could be handled without difficulty if the 

“Diary of the First General Campaign of Juan de Ugalde,” January 
to August, 1787, Provincias Internas, vol. 112, A. G. M. Hereafter, all 


information not specifically accredited to another source will be from 
this diary, which, when typed, covers one hundred and fifty pages. 
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Indians should attempt to take advantage of the absence of so 
many troops.® 
THE RENDEZVOUS 


Most of the difficulties were overcome at last and on the 19th 
day of the new year Ugalde set out from Santa Rosa with the 
troop, forty-five strong, from the company of Bavia, eight friendly 
Lipan Indians accompanying them. Seven days later on the east- 
ern edge of the Bolsén de Mapimi, the party arrived at the Haci- 
enda de Sardinas where most of the troops from other points 
were already assembled. Sixty leagues had been covered in this 
preliminary mariscada without the discovery of anything more 
interesting than fifteen-day-old Indian tracks. 

The only contingent missing at the time of the arrival of the 
comandante was that from the company of the Alamo, and its 
absence was fully accounted for. On the night of January 1, the 
Apaches had raided the pastures of Parras and made away with 
two valuable herds of mules, and the troops had been absent in 
pursuit of the marauders. The Indians had been overtaken at 
the end of the third day and all their loot recovered, but the inci- 
dent had caused a slight delay in beginning the march to Sar- 
dinas. Judging by the swift and unusual success of this pursuit 
the garrisons were evidently foilowing closely and effectively the 
procedure laid down by the comandante in his instructions. 

A combination of circumstances held the expedition in camp 
the remainder of January; the tardy Parras company, the non- 
arrival of needed supplies, and a violent snowstorm which raged 
for several days. The eve of departure found a total of four hun- 
dred and thirty souls assembled. Numbered among these were 
two hundred and eighty-nine of the rank and file, seventy-six 
muleteers, twenty corporals, ten sergeants, ten commissioned offi- 
cers, chaplain, surgeon, a volunteer, the comandante, and Holy 
Mary of Guadalupe herself,® patron saint of the expedition. 

A tremendous amount of preparation and expense had been 
necessary in order to gather and transport the equipment. More 


““Tnstrucciones Generales,” Santa Rosa, January 1, 1787, Provincias 
Internas, vol. 111, A. G. M. 

*The Virgin of Guadalupe, carried on the roll as a member of the ex- 
pedition; considered to be spiritually present, and with that presence 
represented materially by her statue, which was drawn by the soldiers 
in all their religious processions and ceremonials. 
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than sixty tons of food supplies were to be taken along, it being 
estimated that this would last the troops five months if kept on 
full ration. In addition to this main item there were 23,804 boxes 
of cigarettes, one hundred and nineteen spare muskets, twenty 
pairs of pistols, medicine chest, bandages, and tools of every 
description. A little brandy was included as a “companion.” 
Besides the rations for the Spaniards, thirty packs of food were 
carried for the Indian allies and such prisoners as might be taken. 

An efficient transport system being of vital importance to the 
success of the contemplated campaign, the seventy-six muleteers 
and five hundred pack mules were designed to care for this nec- 
essary function. 

A real worry to Ugalde was the lack of first class mounts. He 
vigorously charged that the authorities had been criminally neg- 
ligent in allowing both the quality and quantity of the horses 
to deteriorate during the three and a half years of his absence 
from the frontier. With great effort two thousand, two hundred 
and thirty-five horses and eighty-five saddle mules were brought 
together, seven hundred being obtained at one time from Hacienda 
de Patos. These, together with the animals for the pack train, 
the personal saddle horses of the muleteers, and those belonging 
to the comandante and officers, brought the total number available 
to three thousand and twenty-eight. 

Many similar details may be found carefully set down in the 
“Complete Statement” which forms a foreword to the diary of 
the campaign. Ugalde, in his passion for full information, recorded 
for the eye of the viceroy the daily ration of the soldier, with the 
exact allowance of each article of the limited menu. Each soldier 
was allowed fourteen ounces of vizcocho (biscuit), eleven ounces of 
meat, ten ounces of pinole (parched corn), and half a box of 
cigarettes. When the men were in camp, with time to cook elab- 
orately, an allowance of frijoles was served instead of the “jerky,” 
or dried meat, of the regular campaign ration. 


ON THE TRAIL 


The day before setting forth upon the trail of danger was 
devoted to preparing the soul for sudden death, and solicitation 
of divine favor for the success of the expedition. Mass was cele- 
brated and the statue of Holy Mary of Guadalupe occupied the 
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place of honor in a solemn procession. Having prepared as far 
as possible for both spiritual and material eventualities, camp was 
struck on the last day of the month and the march begun. 

Five days of struggle through deep snow brought the army to 
the Hacienda de Cuatro Ciénegas, forty miles southwest of Sar- 
dinas on the eastern edge of the Bolsén de Mapimi. This was 
the “jumping off place.” A large escort accompanied the pack 
train and cavallada on their journey by easy stages to the Sierra 
de San Antonio, or Acatita la Grande, in the very heart of the 
waste lands. Ugalde and the remainder of the troops spent a 
month scouting the southeastern rim of this great “bad lands” 
region before reaching the appointed place of meeting. 

Shortly after the middle of March, on the third mariscada of 
the campaign, Ugalde with a hundred and eighteen officers and 
men, reached the Tinajas del Viento, having travelled in a gen- 
eral northeasterly direction from the Sierra de San Antonio. Here 
the tracks of seven Indians were found coming down from the 
north, evidently on a raiding expedition into Coahuila. Seizing 
the opportunity presented, Ugalde determined to back track them 
in an effort to locate the rancheria of the tribe to which they 
belonged. Throughout the next few days the troops hung doggedly 
on the trail in the face of great hardships. Water failed in the 
tanks relied upon, and the horses had almost arrived at the point 
of uselessness from thirst when the tracks led the way to a secret 
spring with abundance of water. Even this did not end their 
troubles, but instead brought new ones, for the horses drank 
too much and as a consequence some of them were recorded as 
having burst. 

The back trail led constantly to the northeast and by the night 
of March 24 the force lay encamped within the shadow of the 
abandoned presidio of San Vicente on the bank of the Rio Grande 
del Norte. In the formal plans of the campaign this had been 
designated as the point at which the third mariscada should end, 
but the tempting tracks beckoned beyond the river, and scouts 
reported that they apparently led into the Sierra de los Chisos. 

These scouts, fourteen of whom were present on the expedition 
in hand, were especially outfitted for their extremely particular 
work. Clothed in jackets and breeches of tanned deerskin, they 
carried cloaks and blankets which were of an inconspicuous shade 
of brown, “the best color to prevent their being seen from afar,” 
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as Ugalde explained. Instead of the ordinary footgear of the 
troops, these picked men, most of whom were born and reared 
in the midst of Indian warfare, wore Mescalero moccasins to 
prevent the enemy from taking alarm at sight of strange tracks. 
They were armed with the same weapons as the other troops, 
musket, pistols, knife, and lance, but the barrels of their escopetas 
were of blued steel to prevent their flashing in the sunlight, and 
the lances were shortened, that they might serve the purpose of 
a staff when afoot in rough territory. The effectiveness of this 
body of scouts was supplemented by the addition of the eight 
Lipan Indians who accompanied the expedition. 

A portion of these men were dispatched ahead to examine the 
Chisos Mountains and during the next four days Ugalde rested 
man and beast, and took stock of the situation. 

Over a third of the horses were found to be unfit for service, 
and with the probability that the pursuit would extend beyond 
the Rio Grande came the added danger that the supplies would 
not last. Therefore, orders were at once given to cut still further 
the already slim ration which the men received, while at the same 
time preparations were made to leave the exhausted stock in good 
pasturage along the river, with an officer and squad of men to 
care for them. 

Goop Fripay 


Upon the return of the scouts with information that the back 
trail had been followed into the Chisos, the force crossed the 
Rio Grande and with tightened belts and worn-out horses turned 
their faces to the northwest, where the dark shadow of the Sierra 
de los Chisos loomed upon the horizon. 

The afternoon of the following day found them entering the 
range, and the men were halted under cover while the water 
holes ahead were thoroughly scouted to avoid a premature encoun- 
ter with the quarry. The night was thus spent. 

In the morning, while the scouts were cautiously attempting 
to locate the enemy, the troops advanced two hours closer to the 
suspected area, halting in a rough and incessible place to await 
definite information. At noon the welcome word arrived that the 
rancheria had been located two leagues beyond the water hole first 
examined. 

The advance was not continued, however, until after the con- 
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cealing mantle of darkness had fallen to hide the movements inci- 
dental to the attack. During the long wait the time was utilized 
by making all needful arrangements, every man being assigned 
to a specific duty and position. 

Shortly after midnight the water hole was reached, and leaving 
the pack train and cavallada under adequate guard, everyone 
departed to the designated positions. Four squads, each consisting 
of ten men, were to dismount and climb the slopes of the moun- 
tains to surround the rancheria, while three mounted troops, of 
fourteen men each, were to conduct the main attack, one of these 
being led by the comandante de armas in person. 

Just before dawn the Spaniards arrived within striking dis- 
tance of the supposedly sleeping enemy, and while each squad 
was seeking its post, Ugalde studied the situation of the rancheria, 
a scout having pointed out the location of its tents in the open- 
ing of an arroyo which ran between the wooded slopes of two hills. 
Because of the peculiar configuration of the landscape at the 
outlet of this arroyo it was impossible to determine the number 
of tents to form a basis for estimating the population. As the 
mounted squadrons moved to the attack, the comandante, seeing 
that those to the right and left would not have time to reach 
the selected points of vantage, sent messengers with orders for 
them to return and join him in the attack on the center. 

Meanwhile day was dawning, the Indians were taking alarm 
at the unusual movement about them, and Ugalde dared delay 
no longer for the others without risking the escape of the entire 
rancheria. Therefore, the word was given, the twelve troopers 
loosened the reins, and under the leadership of the slender, active 
comandante de armas, who was near the allotted span of three 
score and ten years, fifty of them having been spent in active 
military service, they charged down the mountain into a shower 
of arrows from the bows of the now wide-awake Indians. Crossing 
the stream in the face of this direct fire, the little band of soldiers 
hurled themselves headlong against the superior force confronting 
them and for three quarters of an hour maintained almost unaided 
the struggle against their desperately fighting adversaries. 

The Indians, seeing the dismounted troops slowly closing the 
only avenues of retreat, fought with spectacular bravery in an 
attempt to annihilate the Spaniards in their midst and to cover 
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the flight of the women and children up the almost impassably 
rough and rugged mountainside in the rear. 

By the time the first of the reinforcements arrived, Ugalde and 
his men were nearly all dismounted, and as the horses of the new- 
comers were exhausted, the remainder of the battle was fought 
afoot. The third of the mounted squadrons closed one of the 
remaining gaps in the circle, taking a number of prisoners who 
were attempting to make their way up the mountain. These move- 
ments left the outcome of the battle no longer in doubt and the 
remaining warriors retired in the wake of their women, still fight- 
ing a courageous rearguard action to cover the retreat. 

One of the conspicuous Indian leaders, after fighting valiantly 
throughout, and mortally wounding Lieutenant Don Alexandro 
Uro of the First Company of Nuevo Leon, fell at last with a bullet 
smashed leg, and rather than fall alive into the hands of the 
Spanish he had a comrade shoot him with an arrow from his own 
quiver, “at which time,” as Ugalde helpfully remarked, “another 
bullet aided him in accomplishing his barbarous desire the sooner.” 

The fight was over at last, with slight casualties among the 
Spaniards, one officer dying and a soldier less seriously wounded 
constituting the entire list, if we except the comandante’s nose, 
which had been grazed by an arrow, causing him some slight in- 
convenience and pain. The Indians had suffered more seriously, 
having left twelve of their number, of both sexes, as prisoners in 
the hands of the Spaniards, and four dead on the field. It was 
afterwards found that not a single Indian had escaped unwounded. 
The entire equipment of the encampment fell into the hands of 
the victors, with horses, mules, tents, food, and other miscella- 
neous articles. To the great delight of Ugalde a young Spaniard 
was released from captivity as a result of the battle, he having 
been made prisoner and his two older companions killed, while 
on their way from Parras to Alamo. His captor had been the 
valiant warrior whose death has been recounted. 

As soon as the issue was decided and thought might be taken 
for other matters, a messenger was sent for the chaplain that he 
might minister to the spiritual needs of the wounded. At the 
same time the guard was ordered to bring the pack train and 
cavallada up from the last halting place. 

The site of the rancheria was called the Aguaje de Dolores 
because the action had taken place on the morning of the Friday 
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of Sorrows, or Good Friday. Thus the selection of a name was 
disposed of according to the usual Spanish method. 

While order was slowly being brought out of chaos, but before 
the camp had assumed its normal aspect, it was brought to atten- 
tion by the appearance of an Indian on the nearby mountainside 
who evidently desired to open communication with them. When 
an interpreter was provided it was found that the warrior pro- 
posed to surrender if promised that his life would be spared. To 
this Ugalde readily agreed, adding that he would not even be 
beaten, but merely bound and chained with the others of his tribe. 

When the actual surrender took place the man was promptly 
identified by the other prisoners as the head man, or chief, of 
this band of Indians, and by the Spanish as having been foremost 
in the defense. He was recognized as one who, when the battle 
became hopeless and his followers were in flight, had made his 
way to a little Indian girl about seven years of age and with her 
clinging to his back had fought off all assailants until the com- 
parative safety of the mountainside was attained. 

After placing the child beyond the reach of immediate danger, 
he conferred with some of his followers who had also found tem- 
porary refuge, and returned to surrender, in order that he might 
be with his wife and two sons who were among those taken by 
the Spanish. It was found that he had been twice wounded in 
the course of the conflict and had been saved from another wound 
by his quiver, which had stopped a bullet intended for him. His 
conduct in the fight had been such as to call forth from Ugalde the 
highest praise for bravery, unselfish conduct, and leadership. 


Bap News From Vizcaya 


This chief made known an astounding bit of intelligence, which 
caused consternation and dismay among the Spanish officers, un- 
certainty settling as a pall over the encampment until dispelled 
by characteristic action on the part of its commander. Quijiequsya, 
known among the soldiery of Nueva Vizcaya as Zapato Tuerto, 
or Twisted Shoe, reported that his tribesmen had just concluded 
a treaty of peace with the commander of the troops at Presidio 
del Norte, and furthermore, that all the Mescaleros had been 
granted peace, many of them having moved across the Rio Grande 
del Norte in order to be under the immediate protection of the 
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presidio. He complacently admitted that they had sought peace 
solely to avoid the punishment for their acts which the campaign 
of Ugalde promised. 

The Indians had first learned from the troops of Lieutenant 
Menchaca that the “Great Captain of Coahuila” was returning to 
the frontier, and as soon as it was reported that the expedition 
was setting forth they had promptly made overtures to the officials 
in Vizcaya. 

According to Quijiequsya (whose name Ugalde changed to Juan, 
after himself), no conditions whatever had been exacted of them, 
they had not been required to surrender either their captives or 
the horses and other plunder from the ranches of the neighboring 
provinces.'° Many rancherias had even settled in the savannas 
of the district around the presidio, openly retaining captives and 
plunder, the principal chiefs being rewarded for seeking peace 
with gifts of guns, ammunition and horses. 

An indication of the Indian attitude toward these treaties may 
be found in the fact that men from this particular rancheria had 
been raiding in Coahuila (the party whose tracks Ugalde had 
followed) after they had been admitted to peace. If this infor- 
mation proved to be true, however, it could only mean that the 
campaign had lost its objective, and that the enemies of the 
provinces were being sheltered and protected by Spanish arms 
while in the midst of their raiding activities. Of course there 
was a chance that the chief was deliberately attempting to mis- 
lead, or was honestly mistaken or misinformed, but his account 
was very circumstantial and bore the earmarks of truth. Resolving 
to ignore the matter until possessed of additional information, 
Ugalde made preparations to rejoin the main camp as soon as 
possible in order to replenish his supplies and prepare for a new 
martscada. 

On the first of April, the day after the action in the Aguaje de 
Dolores, the return journey was undertaken, and on the third day 
the camp was found in its new location on the Rio Grande, a 
short distance east of San Vicente. One hundred and fifteen 


“While this seems to have been a fair statement of the actual situa- 
tion, Comandante General Ugarte of the Interior Provinces of the West, 
had formulated rigid requirements to be included in the peace agree- 
ments. The lack of observance may have been entirely the fault of his 
subordinates. Ugarte to Diaz, Chihuahua, February 12, 1787, Provincias 
Internas, vol. 112, A. G. M. 
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leagues had been covered and the first battle of the campaign 
had been fought in the eighteen days on the trail. 

During the absence of the expedition the troops left behind 
made their contribution and had a bit of excitement on their own 
account. While guarding the baggage train on its way from the 
Sierra de San Antonio to San Vicente, Indian tracks were found, 
and a portion of the guard immediately turned off to investigate. 
Before very long they unexpectedly came upon a rancheria whose 
inhabitants took flight without attempting a parley, or to save 
any of their possessions. 

Among the articles deserted by their erstwhile owners was found 
a safe-conduct which had been given by Don Cristébal Granados, 
one of the officers of Presidio del Norte, when the bearers sought 
peace in that presidio the preceding February. As soon as the 
peace agreement had been concluded the newly created “friends” 
ot the Spaniards had taken the safe-conduct and departed on a 
raid into the Saltillo district. Horses and mules found in the 
deserted encampment bore brands indicating that they had been 
stolen from a half dozen different places in Coahuila and adjacent 
territory. 

Yet the inhabitants of these two rancherias were spoken of 
by the officials of Nueva Vizcaya as inoffensive, peaceable friends 
of the Spaniards who were being viciously subjected to attack by 
the troops of Coahuila in direct violation of solemn agreements. 
Ugarte, writing a complaining letter to the viceroy, spoke of them 
as “rancherias which lived unguardedly, trusting in the faithful 
observance of the peace granted them in the Presidio del Norte, 
and residing there with full consent and knowledge of my agents.” 

Seemingly the movements of the Indians were not as well known 
to his agents as Ugarte would have Flores believe, for Elguézabal 
first reported the fight in the Chisos Mountains to have been in 
the Sierra del Carmen where the rancheria was supposed to have 
been located “with his full knowledge and consent.” But he was 
later forced to acknowledge his error, saying: “I have since dis- 
covered that Zapato Tuerto was attacked in the Chisos and not in 
the Sierra del Carmen.”?* 

“Ugarte to Flores, Arispe, October 15, 1787, Provincias Internas, vol. 
112, A. G. M. 


“Elguézabal to Ugarte, Presidio del Norte, April 21, 1787, Provincias 
Internas, vol. 112, A. G. M. 
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Lack of good pasturage forced the removal of the camp west- 
ward toward the abandoned site of old San Carlos presidio. In a 
good location 0: the north bank of the river Easter was celebrated 
in a fitting manner and preparations were made for continuation 
of the campaign. 

Into the midst of these activities rode Ensign Don Cristdbal 
Granados, an officer high in favor with the military chieftains of 
Vizcaya. In fact, it was claimed in their official reports that this 
officer, and not Ugalde, had been the cause of the Mescaleros 
having sought peace. The details of the claims were quite remark- 
able. On the 24th of January he set out from the Presidio del 
Norte in search of the Mescalero Indians, and soon came face to 
face with fifty of them, all well armed. In spite of the fact that 
they exhibited no evidence of hostility but, to the contrary, were 
attempting to enter into communication, Ensign Granados hastily 
“resolved to withdraw from that country” and search elsewhere.™* 
With some difficulty the Indians managed to come up with Gra- 
nados’ party some days later and convince him that they wanted 
to come in and make a new treaty. When at last they succeeded in 
making this clearly understood they were welcomed with open 
arms and the treaties were expeditiously conciuded, with great 
rejoicing on both sides. 

Therefore, it was no doubt with some dignity that Don Cris- 
tobal delivered the letter placed in his hands by Captain Elguézabal, 
temporary commander at Presidio del Norte, for his unusual accom- 
plishment in bringing the Mescaleros to terms without a battle 
had been highly commended by his superiors. The contents of 
the letter aroused Ugalde to immediate wrath, as the comment in 
his official diary plainly indicates. After mentioning the arrival 
of the letter he wrote as follows: “I will omit its contents in 
order that I may not besmirch the paper with superficial, vicious, 
and ignorant emanations, and with such iniquitous propositions, 
because they are detrimental to the service of God, king and 
country.” 

Stating that it confirmed in every particular the story which 
had been told by the Mescalero chieftain he continued: “Never- 
theless, after having read it three times I could not be convinced 
of the truth of its contents.” There was one thing, however, of 


“Ugarte to Flores, Arispe, October 15, 1787, Provincias Internas, vol. 
112, A. G. M. 
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which he was convinced, malice and envy had prompted every- 
thing, from the granting of peace to the writing of the particular 
letter in question. Therefore, he said, “I resolved not to give a 
written answer but to reply verbally and in laconic terms to the 
official messenger.” This verbal answer was characteristic, being 
simply to the effect that as comandante of the Four Provinces of 
the East, he was the one responsible for their defense, and he 
alone. 

To one of Ugalde’s temperament, every line of this letter, a 
copy of which was preserved in Elguézabal’s report,’* must have 
been read as a deliberately intended challenge. In the first place 
it took for granted that the expedition of Granados, whose men 
never fired a shot, had been the cause of the Apache request for 
peace, and in the second place, this mere captain presumed to 
request that all prisoners and their possessions taken be handed 
over to him to be returned to their owners, and that the comandante 
lead his men back to Coahuila immediately and leave the Indians 
in peace. The effect of such words could have been foreseen. 

After the departure of Don Cristébal, perhaps with less self- 
confidence than upon his arrival, preparations were continued 
for the next expedition, and Ugalde recorded his unfaltering re- 
solve to pursue and destroy the Indians wherever they might 
seek refuge, save in the very shadow of the Presidio del Norte 
itself. In his own words: 


I am determined to seek them out and attack all those found 
on this side of the Rio Grande, forfeiting my soul to God and 
my head to the king if I do not prove that the reasons which 
move me are strong and just ... in these important, loyal, and 
honorable activities I am resolved to continue the operation of 
my campaign, not only to the limits contemplated, but to extend 
it still further, if practicable, in spite of envy, of emulators, of 
spontaneously malicious criticism, of gross ignorance, of hardships, 
and of danger to life that may be my portion. I rest my hopes 
in the God of Armies, that if it be his pleasure I may be successful. 


SicHtT-SEEING 


All usual last minute details were attended to the morning of 
the 12th of April, the chaplain celebrated a Misa de Rogacién, 


“Elguézabal to Ugarte, Presidio del Norte, April 21, 1787, Provincias 
Internas, vol. 112, A. G. M. 
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and in the afternoon the personnel selected for this fourth maris 
cada of the campaign set out in search of the enemy they were 
officially forbidden to attack. The needs of the men were as well 
supplied as facilities permitted, the morale was excellent, and as 
Ugalde himself would have said, the result lay in the hands of 
that God of Armies in whom the comandante placed his main 
reliance, next to himself. 

As the messenger from the Presidio del Norte had reported all 
the main bodies of the enemy to be already encamped under its 
protection, Ugalde took only the same number of men as on the 
previous mariscada, he having intended to substantially strengthen 
his available fighting force. Taking all things into consideration, 
the only real handicap under which they were working was the 
quality and condition of the horses: the former being poor and 
the latter very bad indeed, the rough work and the rigor of the 
weather having seriously impaired their original limited usefulness. 

After traveling north and northwest for about five days through 
an extremely rough and rugged country, the expedition found 
itself in the midst of abundant Indian signs. Leaving their horses, 
Ugalde, with his officers and some of the scouts, climbed to the 
top of a nearby peak, evidently on the western edge of the modern 
Boffecillos Mountains, and found a great panorama spread before 
them. Presidio del Norte lay in the distance, some ten leagues 
to the northwest at the junction of the Conchos and the Grande, 
and a nearer bend of the latter crossed the field of vision about 
three leagues in the same direction. 

Smoke signs were abundant on the far bank of the river, and 
to the north rose a great black column which was judged to 
mark the location of a band of Indians making mescal. However, 
to the onlookers these details merely furnished background to the 
picture which caused bitterness to well up in their hearts as with 
tight lips and frowning brows they viewed the scene. 

Clouds of dust in the foreground marked the progress of bands 
of Indians hurrying to join their brethren in the shelter of Pre- 
sidio del Norte, the erstwhile raiders of the Spanish frontier 
hastening to place themselves under the protecting wing of the 
jealous and shortsighted military officials of the neighboring prov- 
ince of Nueva Vizcaya. Battle-scarred warriors, veterans of every 
foray and peace agreement of the previous ten to thirty years, 
ravishers of women and murderers of children, men who had 
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spent years of their existence inventing new and ingenious methods 
of terrorizing the frontier settlements, were being expeditiously 
transformed into friends (in the official reports of Nueva Vizcaya) 
by the simple expedient of giving them unconditional shelter from 
the wrath called forth by their misdeeds. All done, as Juan de 
Ugalde saw it, with the object of preventing him, military leader 
of another province, from achieving the honor and distinction of 
being the one to harry the Mescaleros into a proper frame of 
mind for lasting peace, or of destroying them entirely as an 
effective fighting force. 

Afterward, in the bitterness of feeling that the sight engendered, 
Ugalde wrote: 

They were fleeing from my persecution . . . because of the 
warnings of those Indians who had escaped from the action of 
the 31st of March in the Aguaje de Dolores. I cannot overstate 
the pain it gave me to see such an open, inhuman, and bitter 
enemy slip through my fingers right before my eyes, through 
no fault of my own, but because of the great error made in 
granting them peace at the very time the provinces were about 
to benefit by their destruction at my hands. 


OUTNUMBERED 


Grimly determined to strike at least one more telling blow, the 
expedition made its way with all speed toward the heavy black 
smoke which marked the suspected location of the mescal-makers. 
The next morning the Ciénega de San Jacinto was reached, about 
three leagues short of the place seen from the mountain top. The 
scouts were sent forward with the understanding that the troops 
would begin their movement at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
whether or not they had returned to report. 

No news having arrived by the appointed hour, the entire body 
was again put in motion, the scouts not reporting until an hour 
and a half later, due to the necessity of their keeping under cover 
to avoid being seen by some wandering tribesmen. However, no 
alarm had been given and all was quiet at the unsuspecting 
rancherta. After the final report of the scouts had been made, 
about two hours before midnight, the baggage was left under 
guard and at the stroke of twelve the advance was begun into 
close striking range of the sleeping enemy. The troops had been 
divided into three mounted squadrons of twenty-four men each, 
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and in addition to these the twenty soldier and Lipan scouts were 
to form a fourth unit which was to dismount and fight on foot. 

After an hour and a half of travel the Spaniards halted within 
a short distance of their objective, most of the men taking advan- 
tage of the wait for the hour before dawn to snatch a bit of sleep, 
but at 3:30 o’clock, the morning of the 19th of April, the squads 
advanced to the attack. 

As usual, the main assault was to be led by Ugalde in person, 
supported by Alferez Don Pedro de Urrutia and Sergeant Antonio 
Cadena, the latter being an old trooper who had served at Ugalde’s 
side throughout all four of his previous campaigns in New Spain, 
and twenty-four veteran soldiers who had also served with him 
in the previous wars. The remaining member of this party was 
Captain Don José Camino Montero, a retired soldier who served 
as a volunteer in the campaign. 

The four attacking columns surrounded the rancheria on every 
side, the plan being for the three mounted squadrons to attack 
simultaneously while the other column prevented escape on the 
side where the stream ran. As soon as all were in position, the 
comandante led his troop at a gallop down the mountain into 
the midst of the warriors, who had finally been aroused by the 
drumming hoofbeats of the horses. 

The Spaniards soon discovered that they had a real battle on 
their hands, for in spite of the surprise, the men of the rancheria, 
who were afterward found to be of the Cendé nation, rallied to 
the defense and fought steadily and well. The first headlong charge 
of the mounted troops drove them backward but the warriors 
sought to gain the top of a small hill nearby in order to defend it. 
Immediately the troops made another charge, broke up the at- 
tempted movement, and pressed the hard-fighting but undisciplined 
Cendés into the jaws of the trap formed by the other three 
columns which were closing in upon them, pincer fashion. 

As soon as the other detachments opened fire, Ugalde ordered 
fourteen of his men to continue pressing the Apaches into the 
trap while he took the remaining ten, with a larger number of 
the nearest men of the other troop, and set out to close every 
possible avenue of retreat for such of the tribesmen as might slip 
through the encircling Spanish lines. Eight of the men taken 
from the troops, commanded by a corporal, were sent to hold a 
little pass nearby, and eight others were sent to a similar point 
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of vantage. Then with the ten men of his original force he made 
his way, as swiftly as the rough mountainside permitted, toward 
the height of the Sierra. Reaching a strategic position after a 
long hard struggle which left both men and horses exhausted, he 
was amazed to find himself confronted by the whole of the warriors 
of the encampment, who, by a determined and concentrated attack, 
had broken through the ranks of the soldiers encircling them. 
Momentarily dismayed by the effect of that desperate charge, the 
Spanish hesitated too long and lost the opportunity to remain in 
contact with their warlike adversaries, only five soldiers recklessly 
springing in close pursuit of the retreating Indians. 

Just as Ugalde came into position to grasp the changed state 
of affairs, the Cendés, seeing the small number of their immediate 
pursuers turned to annihilate them before continuing their own 
retreat. A volley from the escopetas of the comandante and his 
half score of men drew the undivided attention of the Apaches 
for the time necessary to enable the five to extricate themselves 
from the dangerous position into which their intrepidity had 
drawn them. In this way the two groups of Spaniards, by sup- 
porting one another, managed to withdraw in safety. The Cendés, 
momentarily cheated of the opportunity to partially avenge them- 
selves upon those who had just dispossessed them of their homes 
and goods, resumed their flight. 

On the way back to the site of the rancheria no signs were seen 
of the corporal and eight men left in the pass. All the others 
were assembled in the little valley, with the exception of an officer 
and fourteen men who had gone to reinforce the baggage guard, 
and a sergeant and a few stragglers who had failed to put in an 
appearance. 

In spite of the escape of the main body, the enemy had been 
severely punished by the loss of all their worldly goods, later 
spoken of by Viceroy Flores as their “miserable possessions.”'* 
These included twenty-three large tents and a number of small 
huts, with the personal belongings and articles considered to be 
essential to a well equipped home in the Apacheria. Highty-three 
horses and mules had been captured, the various brands borne 
indicating that they had been stolen from twenty-two different 
localities in Coahuila and Nueva Vizcaya. These material losses 


“Flores to Ugarte, Mexico, October 8, 1787, Provincias Internas, vol. 
77, A. G. M. 
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were not the only ones sustained by the Indians, six captives had 
been taken, one dead warrior remained on the field, and the chiet 
of the rancheria was reported by a soldier as having been killed, 
but this was later discovered to have been without foundation. 
Probably there had been others, for Ugalde reported that accord- 
ing to his investigations the Indian loss in killed and wounded 
had not been light. The curious thing is that in spite of the 
various charges and counter-charges and the desperate break for 
liberty made by the tribesmen, the sole known casualties among 
the Spanish were two wounded. Their leather jackets were effective 
protection against arrows. 

It is apparent that the surprise of the occasion was not all on 
one side, for the Spaniards undoubtedly had caught a much bigger 
wild cat than they knew what to do with, and the majority of 
them, being inexperienced men, on their first campaign, seem- 
ingly were uncertain whether to hold on or turn loose. The Cendés 
on the other hand, magnificent fighters as they proved themselves 
to be, and really outnumbering their assailants, were so dismayed 
by the coolness and certainty with which Ugalde and his little 
squadron of veterans had shattered their ranks in the two initial 
charges that the sole object of their strenuous effort was to break 
out of the trap which was closing about them. Thus neither side 
cared to push matters to a final decision. 

Ugalde later referred but one time, and even then by indirection, 
to the failure of his troops to hold the line against the final on- 
slaught of the tribesmen, this being when he expressed a wish 
that he had remained with the main body, since that might have 
prevented the break in the line. He also remarked that he would 
have brought more men on the expedition if he had not been 
assured by Alférez Granados that all the large groups of the enemy 
had already crossed the river to the shelter of the Presidio del 
Norte. Writing in his diary he said: “. . . for the adverse out- 
come of this fight I hold the officials of Vizcaya responsible to 
God and the king.” 


THE SERGEANT’S BLAZE OF GLORY 


After the plunder of the enemy camp had been collected and 
everything made ready to move, the march was undertaken toward 
the Ciénega de San Jacinto, where Ugalde had determined to 
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camp. The route of the night previously was closely retraced in 
order to pick up the baggage and its guards. 

Not long after setting out scouts came in with word that firing 
had been heard in the direction of the cavallada and pack train. 
An officer and a squadron of soldiers were immediately sent ahead, 
the entire column following as rapidly as possible. When almost 
within sight of the spot, the prisoners and plunder were dispatched 
directly under guard to the Ciénega de San Jacinto, while the 
main body hurried toward the scene of excitement. However, no 
further firing had been heard after the first outburst, and upon 
their arrival it was found that the episode itself had been as brief. 

And yet, short as the encounter had been, those few minutes 
had witnessed as stark a display of courage and desperate fighting 
as could be matched in any time or place, for a stubborn and 
courageous sergeant, and a group of veterans who were willing 
and ready to die for the honor of the service, had gone to their 
reward in a brief blaze of glory, that they might redeem the repu- 
tation of their corps, and prove the quality of their manhood. 
At the same time, the raging and maddened Cendés obtained com- 
plete revenge for their losses of the morning. 

That night Ugalde tersely recorded the incident in the fol- 
lowing words: 


When I arrived [ found that the firing had been done by the 
corporal and party of eight men whom I had left in the Puertocito. 
These had been joined by a sergeant and five men, and having 
been surrounded and attacked by the whole body of Indians from 
the rancheria they refused to retreat to the pack train, which, 
with its escort, was in plain sight, for they preferred to die fight- 
ing, which several of them, including the sergeant and corporal, 
succeeded in doing. The remainder, seeing their force diminished, 
retreated before the enemy and joined the troops guarding the 
baggage and horses. 


According to the testimony gathered from the survivors and wit- 
nesses of the affray the sergeant was entitled to whatever there 
was of praise or blame for the encounter. The old veteran, seem- 
ingly disgusted with the failure of the troops to hold the Cendés 
in the trap that morning, refused to retreat when the enemy 
swarmed about the little body of fifteen soldiers. Instead, he re- 
minded his followers that they were men, and exhorted them to 
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sell their lives as dearly as possible in order that their bravery 
might be remembered by the foe. 

The sergeant’s moment of exaltation was brief indeed, the notes 
of his recessional were written with the deep bellow of escopetas, 
the swish of arrows, and the hoarse shouts of battle-crazed men, 
his epitaph has never been written and his name itself is for- 
gotten, but perhaps to the soul of the hardy old veteran it was 
reward enough that the comandante, bending over his diary in 
an ill-lighted tent that night, should write of “courage” and of 
the “old Roman spirit.” It is even possible that the Apache war- 
riors, as they huddled over a tiny hidden fire, may have spoken 
briefly of a brave foe who scorned to retreat, while out in the 
shadows of the night the women wailed for the slain. 

Ugalde had nothing but praise for the fighting ability of the 
Cendés, remarking also that, “they knew how to seize the oppor- 
tunity presented by the lost company, far from everything, fear- 
less and ignorant.” He had a sarcastic moment for those who 
belittled the courage of the Indians, “saying that they are cowards 
and that a whip would make them flee.” He scornfully remarked 
that 

Such opinions are very fitting for those who express them, for, 
apart from their lack of experience, if they found themselves in 
the fray the war-whoops alone would make them run. For in 
order not to offend modesty and charity I will not repeat what 
I have seen and heard of certain persons who serve in the Provinces 
of the Interior. 


After the expedition had rested a night in the Ciénega de San 
Jacinto it marched in a northeasterly direction, and three days 
later, at the Aguaje de San Felipe, effected a junction with the 
supply train and reserves, which had been left on the Rio Grande 
nearly two weeks previously. 

Nothing unusual had happened to the main body while this 
mariscada had been in progress, but the Mescalero chieftain Juan, 
our old friend Quijiequsya, had returned from a successful diplo- 
matic mission to some of the Mescaleros at Presidio del Norte, 
including the remnants of his own band. He brought with him 
two Spaniards who had been held as prisoners under the very 
noses of the garrison at that place. 
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More ORDERS 


Before Ugalde had concluded a conference with Juan and the 
erstwhile captives, at about eight o’clock the evening of April 22, 
sentries notified the comandante that the commanding officer of 
the Presidio del Norte, Captain Don Juan Bautista Elguézabal, 
with an escort of forty-two officers and men, was seeking admis- 
sion to the encampment. 

As soon as the formal courtesies of the occasion were con- 
cluded, the visitors reminded their host that the Indians he had 
been attacking were at peace under the protection of treaties 
granted in Nueva Vizcaya, and demanded that they be informed 
as to his intentions for the future. Elguézabal reported to his 
superior that this reasonable request was answered promptly and 
positively by the statement that “his final resolution was to make 
war on the Apaches wherever they were to be found on that side 
of the river.”?* 

This was an opportunity of a lifetime to Ugalde, and it was 
not his nature to let matters rest with such a brief statement. 
Here before him were the men responsible for the ill-advised treaty, 
and for the next few hours he stood in a circle of his own and 
Elguézabal’s troops pouring out his heart in impassioned speech, 
calling to mind every border incident of the preceding ten years 
to illustrate the uselessness and danger of the policy they were adopt- 
ing, of the treacherous nature of the Indians, and of his absolute 
refusal to allow questions of public safety to become the football 
of frontier politics. 

Alas, those of the audience who could be swayed by his rea- 
soning had no voice in the determination of policies, and the 
few intently listening Indians could catch only a word here and 
there that they understood; they could only know that the “Great 
Captain” was deeply stirred and that something extremely im- 
portant was in the air. And what of the attitude of the politely 
listening officers from Vizcaya? Ugalde ended his account of the 
speech with the following statement: “With the above my re- 
proaches were concluded and Captain Elguézabal retired to rest, 
having listened to me like a novice, having neither the will nor 
the reasons with which to contradict me.” 

“Elguézabal to Ugarte, Presidio del Norte, May 1, 1787, Provincias 
Internas, vol. 112, A. G. M. 
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Evidently the Captain was merely something of a diplomat, or 
possibly the impression had time to wear off before his report to 
Ugarte was written.'’ There is even a remote chance that the old 
saying “Convince a man against his will . . .” could be applied 
in this instance. 

WiLL O° THE WISP 


After a night of rest Elguézabal and his escort departed. Peace 
and quiet once more descended upon the encampment of the 
Coahuila troops where the succeeding days were spent in rest, 
recreation and preparation. The afternoon of the 26th of April, 
after having celebrated the usual Mass of Intercession, camp was 
broken and 175 men took the trail for the Sierra del Movano. As 
far as possible travel was done at night to avoid unnecessary 
advertisement of their presence. All precautions were in vain, 
however, for the inhabitants of the only rancheria located in that 
range were on the alert and made a clean get-away. Fleeing to 
inaccessible fastnesses, they spread news of the Spaniards by smoke 
signals and mounted messengers to their fellow-tribesmen in the 
Sierra de Guadalupe, the next objective of the troops. Realizing 
the futility of attempting another surprise movement under the 
circumstances, Ugalde marched his men openly toward the Puerco, 
uniting his forces on a small tributary about two days journey 
from the latter stream. Thirteen days had been spent on this 
profitless expedition. 

The end of the second day after setting out on the next foray 
found Ugalde and a portion of his men encamped in a dense 
mesquite thicket on the right bank of the Puerco. Upon the 
arrival of reinforcements which had been sent for, the crossing 
of the rapidly rising river was undertaken in the midst of a brew- 
ing storm. Stripping themselves to the skin, the men rode their 
swimming horses across, holding clothing, supplies, and equip- 
ment overhead. This practical manner of keeping clothing dry 
being beneath the dignity of the comandunte general, he was 
ferried across on the shoulders of two soldiers and the Mescalero 
chieftain, with dignity unimpaired and honor unsullied. 

After an all-night ride the little army had barely unsaddled 
and partaken of food within the seclusion of another mesquite 
thicket when scouts reported that the inhabitants of the rancheria 


“Ibid. 
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sought had taken alarm and were in full flight. Without delaying 
an instant the troopers flung themselves on horseback and for 
four long hours maintained a headlong but vain pursuit. Two 
stragglers were captured, both women, another of the same sex 
was killed by one of the Mescalero allies, and a few horses were 
picked up by the trail. According to the captives their band called 
themselves the Nit-agende, or Seed Sowers. The Indians had been 
warned of the Spaniards’ presence by footprints of the Lipan 
scouts, who had failed to wear the Mescalero moccasins provided 
by Ugalde for such occasions. To the fluently expressed disgust 
of Ugalde misfortune did not end with this. Enthused by an 
Indian woman’s account of a large number of Cendés and Mes- 
caleros at the Aguaje del Tobaco, a waterhole far to the north- 
west, so named, as Ugalde quaintly wrote, because tobacco grew 
there, the expedition penetrated nearly to El Paso del Norte, only 
to find that they had been forestalled by the Comanches, who 
had wiped out the entire encampment. The hardy northern raiders 
were never quite forgiven for the episode, Ugalde showing such 
depth of feeling in his official reports and later correspondence 
as to call forth sarcastic comments from Ugarte,'* that ever- 
ready source of criticism. The return journey, however, was 
slightly more profitable. In order that more ground might be 
covered, the force was divided, fifty-two men under Lieutenant 
Bustamante, of the company of the Alamo, reconnoitred the 
Sierra del Guadalupe and killed or took prisoner six braves in 
a brush with a small war-party of Indians. At the same time, a 
Spaniard who had been in captivity for fourteen years was re- 
covered. 

A short time after this encounter one of the Mescalero allies, 
while scouting a rancheria of his erstwhile compatriots, killed its 
headman, capturing his wife and daughter. Upon being hotly 
pursued by the fallen chief’s followers, the newly made widow was 
mercilessly slaughtered for delaying the flight, but the scout 
tenaciously retained the girl, bringing her triumphantly back to 
the troops. These minor actions ended the first phase of the 
general campaign and served to brighten the outlook of the 
comandante, he being naturally of an optimistic disposition. For 
four and a half months Ugalde and his troops had been con- 


“Ugarte to Flores, Arispe, November 12, 1787, Provincias Internas, vol. 


112, A. G. M. 
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stantly on the move, scouting and fighting over a rough and 
extensive territory where modern counties are larger than many 
states. 

In a camp on the Rio Puerco, the two divisions were once more 
united with the supply train and reserves. There Ugalde took 
stock of his resources, at the same time recruiting the strength 
of man and beast in preparation for a new phase of the campaign. 
From some captives, information had been gained of a powerful 
tribe of Apaches to be found at the headwaters of the Rio Colo- 
rado. These Lipiyanes, or Llaneros, were of such warlike dis- 
position that for more than half a century they had held their 
own against the vicious attacks of the Comanches in the struggle 
for ultimate control of their choice hunting ground. The descrip- 
tion of this tribe and its powerful, undefeated chieftain only 
whetted the desire of Ugalde to make him feel the weight of 
Spanish arms. Thus we may leave him with the Big Bend phase 
of the campaign completed, looking forward to an encounter with 
Chief Picax-ande Ins-tinsle, the Apache bulwark against Comanche 


aggression. 
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LETTERS OF ANTONIO MARTINEZ, THE LAST SPANISH 
GOVERNOR OF TEXAS, 1817-1822 


It] 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 
The University of Texas 


MARTINEZ TO THE VICEROY 

No. 3 

I have just received a second report from the commandant of 
Bahia in which he has just confirmed the news of the landing of 
the Americans of the Mina revolutionists on that coast and at 
the Port of Matagorda ;* and, although this commandant has not 
been able to watch the operations of the enemy nor ascertain 
their number of vessels arriving, there are thirteen, two of them 
with three masts and the rest with two masts. One of them went 
aground on the coast. The enemy are forming their camp on the 
land. They have built six large barracks and other small ones. 
They have been heard to shoot off their cannon at retreat and 
at dawn. The Carancahua Indians have been shooting at them 
and, as a result, ten men have been killed. They have taken 
possessions of the spoils, consisting principally of sacred vessels 
and ornaments. The aforesaid commandant has demanded prompt 
assistance but my position does not permit me to give it, for, in 
addition to the fact that this city is surrounded by great num- 
bers of Indians that demand my attention, I have at this time 

‘After the Battle of Medina, in August, 1813, many of the revolution- 
ists of New Spain—and especially those in Texas—had sought refuge in 
the United States. Here they had met with widespread sympathy and 
volunteers had been eager to join them in preying on Spanish commerce 
and in invading Texas in an effort to enable the patriots in the interim 
to throw off the oppressive yoke of the Mother country. Volunteers also 
came from Europe—among them Commodore Luis Aury and Xavier Mina, 
who, for a time, occupied Galveston Island with volunteers from both 
Europe and the United States. Soon thereafter they sailed along the 
coast and landed at Tampico beyond the Rio Grande with the intention 
of marching into the interior. Aury and Mina soon disagreed, however, 
and parted company, the former to seek refuge in Florida, the latter to 
die in Mexico by the hands of the royalists. Their companions in arms— 
Colonel Aury and Major Gordon soon realized the rashness of Mina’s 
plans and decided to try to make their way back by land to their homes in 
the United States, only to perish near Bahia with their handful of follow- 
ers. For fuller details see Bancroft, H. H., History of Mexico, IV, 659 
et seq., and North Mexican States and Texas, I, pp. 33-39. 
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only thirty-five men, most of them sick. I cannot use those who 
are not sick because their arms are useless, for three days ago I 
sent a party of 105 men under the orders of Licutenant Colonel 
Ygnacio Perez, a trained leader, familiar with this country, and 
also a brave man, to punish a large number of Lipans and 
Comanches. This detachment carried all the good arms, the use- 
less ones remain here. Nevertheless, I have sent two skilled men 
to search for this commander with orders for him to return as 
soon as possible. As soon as he arrives, [ will instantly march 
with this party to the Coast to observe the enemy for myself and 
to attack them if their number and location will permit. 

Likewise, other copies addressed to Natchitoches have arrived. 
These papers were also sealed by the commandant general who 
sent them. I enclose a copy of the sworn testimony of those 
who carried them which I have taken for your information. 

[I cannot keep silence and I must call your attention once 
more by drawing a picture, to the sad state of this province and 
the impossibility of my being held responsible for it. I have 
informed you of the small force that I have under my orders to 
meet the many calls and their sad state, because of their naked- 
ness and hunger and because they are unmounted. It is now 
unnecessary for me to say that the arms which two-thirds of 
them are using are useless and the most of them cannot be 
mended. Although some of them could be repaired, I have no 
gunsmith, no iron, no steel. Because of the lack of the latter I 
have not been able to provide them with lances, a weapon that is 
important in these regions. I have twenty-four cannon in this 
capital. In spite of every exertion I have been able to send only 
one of them on this expedition. [| have decided that I cannot 
use them. They are more of a drawback than a help and may 
perhaps be a positive detriment to me. 

I have written all these details to the commandant general 
from whom I[ have received no reply whatever, perhaps because 
his attentions forbid it. However, the trouble is of long stand- 
ing and in the government archives are to be found thousands of 
petitions of my predecessors of the same nature as my protest. It is 
sad, Your Excellency, that this province, separated so far from 
all communication with the other provinces, has not within its 
bounds even a mediocre physician who could prevent the infinite 
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number of deaths that occur for lack of medicine and medical 
attention. The nearest physician is 150 leagues away and, even 
though at one time there was a large drug store here, there are 
now to be found only cans with only a remnant of their contents, 
and this is spoiled. I, therefore, leave to your wise decision all 
these interesting points. Considering the many troubles that sur- 
round me, i may omit some of them to avoid exaggeration, but 
the obligation | am under will not permit me to have any other 
recourse save that of appealing to you from whom I expect the 
best possible results dictated by the most humane sentiments. 
June 13, 1817 


MARTINEZ TO THE COMMANDANT GENERAL 

No. 10 

I have just received by special mail your letter of May 28th 
last which contained duplicate copies of the circular that you were 
pleased to issue in regard to the condition of the enemy that under 
Mina’s orders attempted to attack those provinces and the meas- 
ures you had taken for the apprehension of those who had at- 
tempted to escape by flight. This circular has been published and 
I have taken such steps as conditions permitted to obey the orders 
contained therein. I am, at this moment, marching with one 
hundred and eight men—the only force I have been able to collect. 
I am going to Bahia for the purpose of making an reconnoissance 
of the coast and of attacking the enemy if it be possible. I will 
report the results. 

June 15, 1817 


No. 11 

I have just received the royal order which you were kind enough 
to send me, asking me to collect and send the medals issued in 
honor of our sovereign that were made in this province. Since 
there has been nothing of the kind, your aforesaid letter needs 
no further answer. 

June 15, 1817 
No. 12 

I am sending you the enclosed paper from the consul at New 
Orleans, Diego Morphi, which I failed to include in the last 
mail I sent you. 

June 15, 1817 
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MARTINEZ TO THE COMMANDANT GENERAL 
No. 13 

I have received various reports from the commandant at Bahia, 
Juan de Castafieda, asking for aid due to the fact that he is 
uneasy because the enemy has landed at the port of Matagorda 
and may fall upon him. These facts, the small number of his 
troops and their poor condition makes me feel that he will not 
be able to defend that presidio. I therefore decided to march 
with all the force I could muster. I left Bexar on the morning 
of the 16th and with one hundred and sixteen men. They were 
poorly mounted and this is the reason that I could not make 
my march with the speed that I desired. On the 18th, when | 
was about four leagues from that point, after having already sent 
forward twelve men, I received a number of reports. In these 
Castafieda informed me that the enemy in small numbers was 
near the presidio and that, upon seeing that there was no force 
for repelling them, their leader in command was calling upon 
Castaiieda to surrender the presidio. The worn-out condition of 
the horses did not permit me to reach that point until about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, after having sent messengers to order 
all the horses in the party sent me as soon as possible. This was 
done. However, at this hour the enemy doubtless became sus- 
picious of my approach and got under way, taking the road to 
Nacogdoches. 

For this reason, and being informed by Castafeda that the 
enemy had only forty-four men, [ determined to follow their 
tracks until I overtook them. I started, but was informed that 
the Spanish traitor, Vicente Travieso, was marching on the pre- 
sidio with a larger force than the last party. For this reason, 
and in order to await the rest of my party that was coming on 
more slowly because the men were tired out, I was forced to 
return to the presidio of Bahia. I ordered out from Bahia a 
party of soldiers and settlers to the number of sixty men on 
horseback and thirty men on foot. I gave the command to the 
veteran of the Province of Nuevo Santander, Lieutenant Francisco 
de la Hoz. At the same time I gave him instructions to follow 
the enemy to make an attack, to send forward to them some 
person who spoke the English language to call upon them to 
surrender, promising to spare their lives in case they did so. If 
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they did not surrender he was to attack them and put them all 
to the sword. At eight o’clock that night I received informa- 
tion from Lieutenant la Hoz advising me that he had overtaken 
the enemy at a place called “Los Corrales” and that they had 
taken refuge in a mot called “El Perdido,” but that he had 
surrounded them and that Colonel Perry and Major Gordon, who 
commanded them, replied to the demand for surrender that they 
would not under any circumstances surrender, that they had 
rather die—which they finally did. For this reason, I ordered 
La Hoz to hold his circle carefully during the night and, at break 
of day, to attack them and to give no quarter to any one save 
those who threw down their arms and surrendered. However, the 
enemy did not await this move. They opened fire upon our center 
before daylight with great fury, no doubt for the purpose of 
breaking the circle. As a matter of fact, they saw that the greater 
part of our guns would not fire. They redoubled their efforts to 
such an extent that on two occasions they bent back our center. 
But by eight o’clock at night, seeing that Travieso had not arrived, 
I made my plans. I sent Lieutenant José Salinas with forty men 
who had been worn out and had remained behind but who had 
now joined me, instructing him to travel all night and go to the 
help of La Hoz. This reinforcement reached him at an opportune 
moment just when the enemy was pressing in upon him. They 
were attacked with great fury and driven to a hill near a water- 
fall, where they fell victims to our arms. Twenty-six men lay 
dead on the battlefield and we captured fourteen prisoners. Twelve 
of them were wounded, some of them with three or four balls. 
Among those killed were Colonel Perry and Major Gordon. The 
first named fell as soon as he was wounded. He killed himself 
with his own pistol. The second while trying to escape on horse- 
back, was killed by a saber cut at the hands of Alférez Fernando 
Rodriguez. 

The poor condition of our arms more than the obstinacy of the 
enemy—for their force was inferior to ours—has caused me to 
mourn the loss of a corporal and three soldiers of this garrison 
and a settler at Bahia. The Lieutenant in command, Francisco 
de la Hoz, a corporal, a drummer and five soldiers were wounded. 
Among the soldiers from Bahia was the Lieutenant of Militia, 
José Guadalupe de los Santos, as well as certain citizens of Bahia. 
These were only slightly wounded. 
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After the battle I found it impossible to make the reconnoissance 
of the coast according te the plan reported to you in my letter 
of the 11th of the present month, No. 8. Only two of the small 
vessels—and they were abandoned—were to be seen on the small 
barren island. It was impossible to reach it without canoes. [| 
also recalled that I had left this capital unprotected. I, therefore, 
returned to this capital with forty men, arriving here today. I left 
the rest of the party under the command of Lieutenant José 
Salinas. They are coming on more slowly with the wounded pris- 
oners and two Creoles who reached Bahia before the arrival of 
the enemy. They are to join me in this capital and I will have 
them carried to the Rio Grande and from there they can be sent 
on to Monclova so that you may do with them whatever you may 
think best, for it is not wise for them to be leit here owing to 
the condition of the times and because | have nothing whatever 
for their support. 

Of the forty-four men composing the enemy’s forces only four 
are not accounted for. I do not know whether they fell over the 
cliff of the arroyo or escaped through the circle during the night 
under cover of darkness or due to the carelessness of some sentinel. 
Of the two prisoners who were not wounded, one is the Spaniard 
Manuel Costilla, a native of the villa of Camargo, who had been 
sent out by the infamous Travieso. He had been leading and 
guiding the enemy for fourteen days merely to offer his fellow- 
countrymen as a sacrifice to them. I have preserved his life for 
the purpose of bringing him to this capital, where I hope to give 
him some advice and then, in the presence of the citizens, to 
put him to death. 

I have in my possession, deposited in the repair shop, twenty- 
seven guns. Some of them are broken, for it was noticed that 
when a person was wounded he broke his weapon in view of our 
troops. There are four escopets, twelve bayonets, two bayonet 
scabbards, eleven cartridges, one broken pistol, and two sabers. 
I have given most of the sabers to José Salinas and Fernando 
Rodriguez, officers who fought in the battle. I have also given 
them twelve poor horses and two mules. The rest of the mounts 
were killed in action, except seven of the best ones which I left 
for Captain Castaifieda, so that they could be rested up and given 
to some soldiers. 

All the officers and troops have conducted themselves with the 
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greatest courage and honor. However, I cannot fail to particularly 
recommend to you Lieutenant Francisco de la Hoz. Besides having 
obeyed my orders without varying an iota therefrom, he has shown 
the greatest courage and has proved that he has the military 
knowledge requisite for a good officer. He has been severely 
wounded and I therefore consider him worthy of your especial 
attention. I likewise hope that you will be willing to call this 
to the attention of the viceroy. 
June 22, 1817 


MARTINEZ TO THE COMMANDANT GENERAL 
No. 14 

Since I have not received any answer, I am afraid that my 
previous letters sent by special mail have not reached your hands. 
I am, therefore, sending you the enclosed information through 
Juan de Castehneda and José Calderén, as I wish to be sure to 
give you a statement of the sad situation I am involved in. I have 
a thousand duties to perform and have not the power to fulfill 
any of them for lack of money and forces. The trouble is increased 
by the terrible condition the few troops I have are in. The muni- 
tions the troops do have are for the most part almost utterly 
useless. The troops are absolutely afoot, for although there are 
some horses they are quite useless. I have not a single real horse 
to give them, nor any corn whatever with which to feed them. 
For what I brought with me, although used most sparingly, has 
been used up. I sent an officer and a party to Rio Grande imme- 
diately after my arrival in this capital with orders to bring the 
rest of the supplies that were to be sent to that point from Nava. 
Despite the long time that has elapsed, I have not any news at 
all of this officer. 

The great loss I sustained in the battle of the 19th, which I 
reported to you, has been added to the poor condition of our 
arms,—the most we could get was one shot out of twelve guns. 
This is why, in spite of the various matters that you have to 
attend to at this time, 1 am begging you to pay particular atten- 
tion to this province and to send me some money, for no small 
amount has been owing to Manuel Yturri Castillo, a citizen, since 
before my arrival. He is not now able to lend me a single peso 
for the necessary repair of some of our arms. I need iron and 
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steel with which to make lances, which these troops lack, and 
with which to mend such arms as can be repaired. Above all | 
need ammunition, for I am very much handicapped by the fact 
that I have only twenty thousand cartridges and these are filled 
with bad powder. 

I have also petitioned you for some boxes of cigars. In view 
of the great depredations we are suffering at the hands of the 
Indians, the exposed location of the presidio of Bahia—where I 
have only been able to leave a reinforcement of twenty-five men— 
the necessity I am under of making a reconnoissance of the coast 
and of protecting the important point of the Nueces River, I 
beg you to send me some reinforcements—mounted if possible. 
Otherwise, it will be very difficult for me to defend the province, 
and this is a very important matter. I need also to catch up with, 
attack, and expel certain bands of robbers. If I had a few effective 
troops, I am sure that they would not be able to pass into the 
interior and I would, at the same time, be able to punish the 
Indians who are so daring at this time. Because of all these points, 
and because I believe that this province is an integral part of the 
region you have under your command and likewise, according to 
my opinion, of the greatest importance, I trust that you will be 
good enough to furnish me the aid I am asking for, if it be pos- 
sible under the existing conditions. 

June 23, 1817 


MARTINEZ TO THE VICEROY 
No. 4 
Most Excellent Sir, 

As I explained to you in my letter No. 3 of the 13th of the 
current month, I left this capital on the 16th for the purpose 
of making an examination of the port of Matagorda; I took 
with me 110 horses, though they were in bad shape, the only 
ones I could get together. However, when near Bahia, I received 
five communications one after the other, in which the commandant 
of that presidio advised me that a party of Americans commanded 
by Colonel Perry and Major Gordon were at that point, demanding 
the surrender of the place and that he had no force with which 
to punish their audacity, although the enemy numbered only forty- 
four men. The weakness and poor condition of the horses I had 
with me did not enable me to make a forced march although I 
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did what I could. I instructed the commandant to try to hold 
out against them until [ could arrive, which I did at five o’clock 
in the afternoon on the 18th; but the enemy (having become 
suspicious on seeing the frequent messengers that left the presidio) 
withdrew toward the interior on tlie road to Natchitoches. How- 
ever, by following their tracks, they were overtaken at the place 
called Los Corrales; but, as soon as they saw us and just as night 
Was coming on, they gained a woods called “Del Perdido,” where 
1 ordered them surrounded until the following morning for the 
purpose of catching them as soon as day broke. During the night 
I sent a messenger to Colonel Perry, offering in the name of the 
king to spare their lives if they would give up their arms and 
surrender as prisoners. If not, I announced, I would attack them 
and they would be put to the knife for I would give quarter to 
no one. At this suggestion, the aforesaid colonel declared that 
rather than surrender they would all die (as they did). At this 
juncture, I was advised that another party of greater size, com- 
manded by the young Spaniard Vicente Travieso, was marching 
on the presidio at Bahia. I therefore decided to leave at the 
place seventy horses and thirty men on foot, both soldiers and 
citizens, under the command of the seasoned lieutenant of the 
troops of the colony, Francisco de la Hoz, to whom I gave in- 
structions. I returned to the presidio with the few men that I 
had left so as not to risk the greater for the less. However, the 
aforesaid Travieso retreated after receiving information of my 
approach, doubtless believing that I had a large force under my 
command. For this reason, I sent an officer at nine o’clock at 
night, with forty men that I could spare, to try to join Hoz 
before the attack. They arrived at the critical moment when Hoz 
was pressed by the enemy, which before dawn opened fire upon 
our center, perhaps for the purpose of breaking our circle and 
escaping before day broke. But when they noticed that only one 
or two shots of our troop of twenty reached them they threw 
themselves upon the party with even greater fury, again upon 
the center, which they twice forced back. At this moment, how- 
ever, the forty men I sent as reinforcements reached the spot. 
The troops took fresh courage and drove them back to a hill near 
the edge of an arroyo, where they fell victims to our arms. Twenty- 
six men were left on the battlefield, among them the colonel and 
the major, the first named having killed himself with his own 
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pistol as soon as he fell wounded. Fourteen of them were taken 
prisoners and twelve of them were gravely wounded, most of 
them thrust through with the lance. 

Among the prisoners who was not wounded was a Spaniard, 
Manuel Costilla, a citizen of Camargo, who was the one who was 
leading them on to furnish them to his own countrymen as sac- 
rifices. I left the wounded and the prisoners with a sufficient 
guard under the command of an officer and took the road for 
this capital. I hurried because I knew that the Indians were 
threatening it and because I knew that it was necessary to keep 
my eyes on and to make an example of certain traitorous residents 
of this city. | waited their arrival so that, after Costilla had 
had time to prepare himself for death as a Christian, he might 
be put to death. 

The poor condition of the arms of the troops, for they are in 
a thousand pieces and | have no gunsmith, iron, nor steel to repair 
the few that could be repaired, has caused me the loss of a cor- 
poral, three soldiers, and a citizen. Lieutenant Francisco de la 
Hoz, José Guadalupe Santos, a lieutenant of the militia of Bahia, 
a corporal, drummer and five soldiers were wounded. Certain 
citizens of Bahia were also wounded, one of whom has died. 

I have twenty-seven guns, four muskets, twelve bayonets, two 
bayonet scabbards, eleven cartridges, one pistol, four sabers, as 
well as twelve horses and two mules, for the rest were killed on 
the battlefield. 

[ must not fail to report to you that the officers and troops 
have conducted themselves with great bravery, each vieing with 
the other. Likewise, I cannot fail to recommend to you partic- 
ularly Lieutenant Hoz, as much because he came out severely 
wounded due to his zeal in carrying out all my orders—and proved 
his outstanding courage—but, likewise, for his military knowledge. 
I, therefore, consider him worthy of your attention. 

I am enclosing to you a copy of the declarations of the prisoners 
I ordered taken for your information. I have, on this date, sent 
the originals, together with the necessary information, to the com- 
mandant general. 

Although I have explained to you the unhappy condition of this 
province, | am now, because of the duties pressing upon me and 
the example I have had under my eyes, forced to explain to you 
that I have had to postpone the examination I intended to make 
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of the Coast, because I see that, in addition to the small number 
of troops I have, I can not make use of the arms they have. My 
heart is wrung when I see these poor wounded men and hear 
their groans, and when I have no physician of any kind to aid 
them. I have no medicines to give them, for I have had nothing 
upon which to lay my hands save a small medicine chest that I 
brought along for the use of my family. It will end perhaps 
with the life of these unfortunate persons for I have nowhere to 
carry them nor can medicines be bought. 

I have reported everything to the commandant general; but I 
beg and plead with you to be good enough to send me help and 
to reinforce me with troops. If this is not done my zeal can not 
save this province that I have promised you I will die rather 
than lose. 

June 23, 1817 


No. 5d 

The scarcity of money in these regions is great. At every turn 
the commandant general has an infinite number of calls therefor. 
Very small sums are received in this province at rare intervals. 
Not a single peso can be given to the soldiers, who draw only 
twenty-four pesos per month. Neither will it be possible to con- 
tinue payment on the various debts incurred previous to my 
entry into this capital. These poor people are sunk in the greatest 
hopelessness. I beg of you to consider the situation I am in and 
which I have set forth to you and be good enough to order the 
intendant at San Luis Potosi to furnish me from that treasury 
each quarter the sum that circumstances will permit and which 
you will designate. Upon your order or the advice of the intendant, 
[ will send an official there to receive it and he will give the 
requisite receipt which will serve as a debit against the sums 
due the officers and troops of this province and others who guard 
it, for in no other way will it be possible to supply the great 
needs that I have before me. 

June 23, 1817 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American 
Affairs, 1831-1860. Selected and arranged by William R. 
Manning, Ph. D., Division of Latin-American Affairs, 
Department of State. Volume III, Central America, 1831- 
1850, Documents 723-995; Volume IV, Central America, 
1851-1860, Documents 996-1578; Volume V, Chile and 
Colombia, Documents 1579-2109d. (Washington: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Volume III, 1933, 
pp. xxv, 561, $5.00; Volume IV, 1934, pp. 45, 993, $5.00; 
Volume V, 1935, pp. xl, 1015, $5.00.) 

The series of which the above-named volumes are a part is 
described in this writer’s review of the first two published vol- 
umes of the series (see the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XXXVIT, pp. 226-228). 

At the beginning of the period to which the documents in 
this series relate the Republica Federal de Centro-América, which 
had been established in 1824, was functioning. But disruptive 
forces were operating, despite the heroic efforts of Francisco 
Morazan of Honduras and the liberal and federalist groups to 
check them; and by 1839 the federal pact of 1824 was completely 
broken and repudiated. From the ruins of the Republica Federal 
five independent states emerged, although the agitation for a res- 
toration of the federal union continued until the unionists were 
defeated in 1851 and 1853 by the conservatives under Genera! 
Carrera of Guatemala. 

In the long struggle between the unionist and non-unionist 
forces the sympathy of the United States was with the first named 
group. Accordingly, after the repudiation of the federal pact the 
United States anomalously continued for a decade to regard 
Guatemala as an integral part of the old union and to maintain 
a diplomatic representative there who was accredited to Central 
America. Only grudgingly did the United States between 1849 
and 1853 recognize Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica and El 
Salvador as independent republics. Even then diplomatic rela- 
tions with those countries were not regularly established, the 
United States often being represented in two or more of them 
by a single diplomatic agent. Indeed, it is interesting that until 
1852 the highest titles held by diplomatic representatives of the 
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United States in Central America were those of chargé d’affaires, 
special agent and consul. 

Most of the correspondence between the United States and 
Central America between 1831 and 1860 accumulated after 1848. 
This is due to several reasons. First, the last mentioned year 
marked the eve of the beginnings of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the several Central American republics. 
Second, following the collapse of the federal republic, British ag- 
gressions on the Mosquito Coast and elsewhere increased, and 
Great Britain, in the hope of profiting more through disunion 
than otherwise, worked against the proposed re-establishment of 
the federation which the United States favored. Accordingly, 
and also through a determination, after the Mexican War and 
the gold rush to California, to prevent Great Britain from secur- 
ing a monopoly of a canal route across Nicaragua, the United 
States engaged in a spirited diplomatic contest with Great 
Britain for leadership in Central America. Finally, in 1850 the 
celebrated Clayton-Bulwer treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain was consummated for the purpose of facilitating, 
through a policy of neutralization, the construction of an isth- 
mian canal. The problems connected with this treaty, how- 
ever—both those which it was designed to settle and new ones 
that developed—were not adjusted until 1860 and were the sub- 
ject of prolonged diplomatic correspondence between the United 
States and the several Central American republics. Third and 
finally, between 1856 and 1860 voluminous correspondence ac- 
cumulated as the result of the activities in Central America of 
the well-known adventurer, William Walker, who endeavored to 
promote the interests of slaveholders in the South by the addi- 
tion of new slave territory to the United States, and whose ac- 
tivities indirectly were designed to offset British interpretation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and Great Britain’s continued 
dominance over the Mosquitc Coast. 

Thus it came about that scarcely one-third of the correspond- 
ence published in Volumes UII and IV originated in the period 
of internal discord and political disintegration prior to the year 
1849 while the other two-thirds of the correspondence originated 
in the last eleven years of the period under survey. These facts 
also explain the relatively large: volume of correspondence he- 
tween the United States and Central America than that with 
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other important countries like Argentina, Brazil and Cuile in 
the same period. 

Volumes III and IV make a most welcome contribution of 
basicly important source material for an understanding of Cen- 
tral American internal history and of United States-Central 
American relations in the three decades under survey. 

The period in Chilean history to which the documents in 
Volume V relate coincides almost exactly with the Conservative 
régime, 1830-1861. This régime in the main was characterized 
by internal peace, progress, prosperity and political stability. In 
the field of foreign relations Chile, in this period, had a much 
less positive and vigorous foreign policy than that which was in- 
itiated with the active aggressions of Spain on the west coast 
of South America in the late 1860s. While this is true, Chile 
in the 1830s, in the interest of national security, broke up by 
force the Peru-Bolivian Confederation, and, in the next two 
decades continued actively to uphold, by participation in two 
Latin-American international congresses—one at Lima in 1846- 
1847 and the other in Santiago in 1856—her earlier announced 
support of the principle of Latin-American solidarity, as opposed 
to possible non-Latin-American aggression. The last mentioned 
congress was occasioned very largely by the fears of South Ameri- 
can nations that were aroused by the United States-Mexican war 
and the activities of William Walker in Central America. 

The internal affairs of Chile and its foreign policy alike in 
the period under survey seem not to have concerned very deeply 
most of the United States diplomats in Chile. Accordingly, so 
few diplomatic documents accumulated in this period that when 
published they constitute only about one-third of Volume V. 
While much of this published material is important and consti- 
tutes a contribution to students of Chilean history, many subjects 
which properly should have been discussed are ignored. For this 
default, obviously, the various diplomatic representatives of the 
United States—due to their lack of knowledge of or interest in 
many subjects of historical importance—are to be blamed. As a 
specifie example, the published correspondence contains very lit- 
tle with reference to Chile’s attitude toward the United States 
during and after the Mexican war and while William Walker was 
active in Central America. The most fruitful documents for the 
historical investigator are those sent by Chargé d’Affaires Richard 
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Pollard to Washington between the years 1834 and 1842—more 
than one-half of the published Chilean correspondence having 
accumulated during his years of diplomatic service in Chile. 

The earliest documents published in Volume V which relate 
to Colombia were written in 1829 but were included in an offi- 
cial dispatch of 1831. Between these dates occurred the death 
of the great Liberator, Bolivar, and the breakup of his political 
creation, Great Colombia, into New Granada (present Colom- 
bia), Ecuador, and Venezuela. The latest document is dated 
some seven months before the breakup in July, 1861, of the 
newly-created Confederacién Granadina, which was followed 
shortly afterward by the creation of the United States of Colom- 
bia. The period between the date of the earliest dispatch of 1831 
and the last one in December, 1860, is characterized internally 
by marked political instability, occasioned by the activities of 
Santander, Marqués, Herran, and Mosquera, and, at the same 
time, in the field of international relations, by a very vigorous 
and positive foreign policy. 

For an understanding of both the internal history and the for- 
eign policy of Colombia the documents relating to that country 
as published in Volume V are more satisfactory probably than 
those relating to any other country which up to the present time 
have appeared in this series, with the possible exception of the 
documents relating to Central America. Especially illuminating 
to the international situation are the documents written in the 
period during and following the United States-Mexican war. At 
that time Colombia—following the precedent which it had set in 
calling the Panama Congress of 1826—was evidencing greater 
fear of possible European aggression than of the United States, 
and, indeed, was even expressing a desire to co-operate with the 
United States against Europe. Particularly was Colombia alarmed 
at England’s aggressions on the Mosquito Coast and at the efforts 
of the Ecuadorian exiled general, Flores, to prepare an expedition 
in Spain in behalf of his lost cause. These events and others, 
both of an internal and external nature, are made clear in the 
correspondence published in Volume V. In many ways they sup- 
plement the documents published in Volumes IIT and IV that 
relate to British activities in Central America. 


CHARLES W. HACKETT. 
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Modern Hispanic America. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus with 
a Foreword by Lloyd Heck Marvin. Volume [ in Studies 
in Hispanic American Affairs. (Washington, D. C., The 
George Washington University Press. 1933. Pp. ix, 630.) 

The Caribbean Area, Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. Volume I] 
in Studies in Hispanic American Affairs. (Washington, 
D. C., The George Washington University Press. 1934. 
Pp. vii, 604.) 

Argentina, Brazil and Chile since Independence. HKdited by A. 
Curtis Wilgus. Volume III in Studies in Hispanic Ameri- 
can Affairs. (Washington, D. C., The George Washington 
University Press. 1935. Pp. ix, 481.) 

The above-named publications are the initial ones in a series 
dealing with Latin-America that has been initiated by the Center 
of Inter-American Studies at Georgetown University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Each of the works is co-operative in character and 
each consists of separate chapters or divisions presented by recog- 
nized specialists in the field of Hispanic American affairs. The 
chapters or divisions in these books were read or delivered be- 
fore seminar conferences of students that were held at George- 
town University in the summers of 1932, 1933, and 1934. 

The first-named volume consists of twenty-three separate 
articles, published as chapters, that were presented by a total of 
sixteen different lecturers. The first chapter, by Prof. A. Cur- 
tis Wilgus, Director of the Center of Inter-American Studies, 
surveys the intellectual appreciation of Hispanic America that 
has developed in this country since 1895 when the first college 
course in Hispanic American affairs in the United States was 
offered by Professor Bernard Moses at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Three chapters immediately following by Dr. Mary W. 
Williams, which summarize the establishment of Hispanic do- 
minion in the Western Hemisphere and the implanting therein 
of political, economic, and ecclesiastical control, conclude the in- 
troductory section of this volume. 

The remaining nineteen chapters deal with a wide range of 
topics relating to Hispanic America since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Only brief mention may be made of the 
general character of these topics. Modern political life, present- 
day movements influencing Hispanic American society, and 
Inter-American relations are discussed by Drs, N. A. N. Cleven, 
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Samuel G. Inman, and Louis M. Sears. Economic conditions in 
the Caribbean area and diplomacy arising from guano in Latin- 
America are presented by Prof. Clarence F. Jones, Charles D. 
Kepner, and Prof. Roy F. Nichols. Social, educational, and 
literary topics are dealt with in chapters contributed by Dr. 
Inman, William F. Montavon, Miss Heloise Brainerd, Dr. C. K. 
Jones and Dr. J. A. Robertson. Prof. J. F. Rippy, Dr. F. Gil 
Borges, and Prof. C. C. Tansill contribute chapters on Latin- 
American European relations. Dr. W. R. Manning presents a 
chapter on the attitude of the United States toward the insurgent 
Spanish colonies. 

Only three of the chapters are monographic in character—one 
each by Profs. Tansill, Nichols, and Cleven. Aside from these 
and two chapters of an academic nature by Dr. C. K. Jones on 
literary developments in Latin-America, the other lectures are 
of the type that might be expected for presentation to a seminar 
of graduate students. In general, the first-named volume makes 
no notable contribution or one of permanent value to the 
specialist; it will be extremely useful, however, to the general 
reader and to the teacher for reading assignment to students of 
Hispanic American affairs. 

The second of the above-named volumes does not differ in plan 
from the first one. Twenty-nine lectures, or chapters, contrib- 
uted by twelve specialists, constitute the major portion of the 
work, which is concluded by four appendices, contributed by as 
many different individuals. The lectures as a whole are not 
intended to present a connected history of the important area 
under survey. However, since the general subject of the lectures 
is much narrower in scope than that in the first volume, there is 
evident a much greater unity in the lectures and, correspond- 
ingly, more of a permanent contribution than is the case with 
the !ectures in Volume II. Not the least contribution of the lec- 
tures in this volume is that they serve to focus attention upon a 
number of knotty and more or less related problems in the 
Caribbean. 

By way of introduction, Drs. Wilgus and Inman discuss, re- 
spectively, in Chapters I and II, the Caribbean in colonial times 
and its significance. Political and social life and economic con- 
ditions in the Caribbean are discussed in three chapters by 
Drs. Inman and C. F. Jones. In four chapters Dr. Leland 
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Jenks traces the development of the Dominican Republic and 
surveys current problems in Haiti, Puerto Rico and Cuba. A 
single chapter by Dr. H. P. Vila, of the University of Havana, 
is devoted to Cuba’s past and present, and another chapter by 
Dr. G. H. Cox discusses the Cuban crisis that began with ex- 
President Machado. The geographic and historic backgrounds 
of and economic, political, and social factors in Central America, 
and also the Central American Union and the proposed Nicara- 
guan canal, with especial reference to Nicaragua, are surveyed by 
Dr. Roscoe Hill in five lectures. Dr. W. H. Callcott in five lec- 
tures discusses political, racial, social, and economic conditions 
in Mexico. Modern Colombia by Dr. Rippy, the constitutional 
and political situation in Venezuela by Dr. W. W. Pierson, and 
the Church in Venezuela, also by Dr. Pierson, are treated in 
three chapters. In four chapters Dr. Chester L. Jones surveys 
the economic significance of the Caribbean, its political relations 
the policy therein of the United States, and civilization in the 
Caribbean. In a final chapter the same writer essays to foretell 
the future prospects of the Caribbean. 

Volume II, while displaying the earmarks of a series of lec- 
tures that represent but slight improvement over the informal 
average lectures to college students, will prove of interest and 
value to the general reader and will serve as a useful reading 
assignment to students in college courses. 

A more useful addition to the historical literature relating to 
Hispanic America than either of the first two volumes is the 
third one named above. This is for two reasons. First, the 
general subject is restricted to the three leading countries of 
South America—thereby enabling the lecturers to organize and 
present more unified accounts than was possible in the first two 
volumes—and, second, the literature in English on the post- 
independence history of these countries is scanty in the extreme. 

The main divisions of this volume—one each being devoted to 
independent Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—are preceded by an 
introduction in two chapters. The first, treating of the colonial 
antecedents of the A B C countries is by Dr. Wilgus, and the 
second, by Dr. Cleven, discusses the political heritage of South 
America. The three main divisions, subdivided into appropriate 
chapters, range in length from 105 to 130 pages. The volume is 
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concluded by three appendices contributed by Prof. Stetson Cohn, 
Dr. Alfred Hasbrouck, and Prof. Raul D’Eca. 

The division which surveys modern Argentina was contributed 
by Prof. Rippy, that dealing with Brazil by Prof. P. A. Martin, 
and that relating to Chile by Prof. I. J. Cox. These surveys are 
not as satisfactory as the corresponding longer ones in such well- 
known histories as Levene’s Lecciones de listeria Argentina, 
Ribero’s Historia do Brazil, and Galdames’ Estudio de la Historia 
de Chile. However, the surveys by Profs. Rippy, Martin and Cox 
come nearer being satisfactory substitutes for the respective sur- 
veys by Sefores Levene, Ribero and Galdames than anything at 
present available in English. In fact, the works of the above- 
mentioned Latin-American historians have been relied upon in 
great measures by Professors Rippy, Martin, and Cox,—a fact for 
which no apology is in order. 

CHarLes W. HAcKETT 





Original Narratives of Early Texas History and Adventure. (The 
Steck Company, Austin, Texas.) 


Some of the most interesting and valuable books in the field of 
Texas history and adventure have long been out of print and, 
because of their high cost, unavailable to many who would enjoy 
them and profit most by owning them. The Steck Company of 
Austin, Texas, is undertaking to reproduce, in facsimile, some of 
the rarest Texas items and place them within the financial reach 
of a wider range of readers. In doing so, it is rendering a real 
service to all students and prospective students of Texas and 
Southwestern history. 

The books in this series of reproductions fall, roughly, into 
three groups—History, Biography (including reminiscences), and 
Adventure. Naturally, there is a good deal of overlapping in 
such a classification. 

In the History group are Holley’s Texas (1836), Newell’s His- 
tory of the Revolution in Texas (1838), Foote’s Texas and Texans 
(1841), and Yoakum’s History of Texas (1855). 

Biography and Reminiscence includes W. B. DeWeese’s Letters 
from an Karly Settler of Texas (1853), John J. Linn’s Remin- 
iscences of Fifty Years in Texas (1883), John Henry Brown’s 
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Life and Times of Henry Smith (1887), Noah Smithwick’s Evolu- 
tion of a State, or Recollections of Old Texas Days (1900), Z. 'T. 
Fulmore’s History and Geography of Texas as Told in County 
Names (1915), and Bernhardt Wall’s Following General Sam 
Houston (1935), the last being a volume of pictures relating to 
Houston’s travels and experiences. 

A wide range of adventure includes Joseph E. Field’s Three 
Years in Texas (1836), George W. Kendall’s Narrative of the 
Texan Santa Fe Expedition (1844), Thomas J. Green’s Journal 
of the Texan Mier Expedition (1845), William P. Stapp’s Pris- 
oners of Perote (1845), Sam C. Reid’s Texas Rangers (1847), 
John C. Reid’s Tramp Through Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, etc. 
(1858), John C. Duval’s Big Foot Wallace (1870), and the same 
author’s Early Times in Texas (1892), D. W. C. Baker’s Texas 
Scrap Book (1887), and J. W. Wilbarger’s Indian Depredations 
in Texas (1886). 

The histories by Holley, Newell and Foote are intrinsically in- 
teresting and contain besides many original documents which give 
the books the freshness and value in some respects of contempo- 
rary sources. Foote’s two volumes, for example, contain docu- 
ments on the Fredonian rebellion and on the history of Fannin’s ill- 
fated command that can be found nowhere else. Yoakum’s book was 
the first scientific, reasonably objective history of Texas. Being a 
lawyer, the author was trained in the accumulation, evaluation, 
and presentation of evidence, and he realized the importance of 
citing his evidence so as to enable the reader to check his interpre- 
tation of facts. The result is that the modern historical technician 
finds in Yoakum’s footnotes a wealth of information for his own 
investigations, while the fluent, straightforward style of the text 
makes the book the most readable treatment that has yet appeared 
for the period that it covers—substantially the period extending 
from the beginning of Anglo-American penetration to the Annex- 
ation of Texas by the United States. The text, without Yoakum’s 
valuable notes, was reprinted by a Dallas publisher in 1898 but 
the reprint is now rarer than the original. 

The biographical group is well selected for use and interest. 
Judge Fulmore’s book contains nearly two hundred sketches of 
early Texans. John Henry Brown’s Life of Henry Smith is chiefly 
interesting and valuable because it contains a number of letters 
written by William B. Travis preceding the Fall of the Alamo. 
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DeWeese’s Letters, Linn’s Reminiscences, and Smithwick’s Evolu- 
tion of a State furnish most interesting and valuable descriptions 
of the social life of early Texas. Wall’s Following General Sam 
Houston was originally a volume of etchings but the publishers 
engaged Miss Amelia Williams to write around the pictures a 
continuous narrative of Houston’s colorful life and the result is 
an important contribution to the interpretation of Houston and 
his career. 

The range of the adventure group touches conflict with Mexico, 
Indian wars and depredations, travel and description. Joseph F. 
Field was one of the surgeons captured by the Mexicans at Coleto 
and spared when Fannin’s men were massacred at Goliad. Duval’s 
Early Times in Texas, Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedition, Green’s 
Journal, and Stapp’s Prisoners of Perote deal with some of the 
most tragic and stirring incidents in the history of the Republic 
of Texas. Sam C. Reid’s Texas Rangers constitutes a thrilling 
chapter in the history of Texas’ participation in the Mexican war. 
Duval’s Big Foot Wallace, Wilbarger’s Indian Depredations, and 
Baker’s Texas Scrap Book emphasize Indian relations. John C. 
Reid’s Tramp, though not the most important, is the rarest and 
most costly book in the series of reproductions, original copies 
having been sold for more than three hundred dollars. It describes 
the author’s experiences during 1857 on a trip from Selma, Ala- 
bama, to the Mesilla Valley in Arizona. 

Volumes which have already been issued are Yoakum’s History 
of Texas, Wilbarger’s Indian Depredations, Reid’s Texas Rangers, 
Duval’s Big Foot Wallace, Stapp’s Prisoners of Perote, Smith- 
wick’s Evolution of a State, and Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedition. 


EUGENE C. BARKER. 





The Tarahumara. An Indian Tribe of Northern Mezico. By 
Wendell C. Bennett and Robert M. Zingg. (The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Lllinois. 412 pp. Lllust.) 


This new monograph is a fine example of the splendid work 
now being done by American ethnologists. Its material presenta- 
tion is perfect in every way. The only criticism that could be 
offered would be about the lack of a map covering the area studied 
by the authors. 
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An introduction explains the object of the study, the methods 
followed, and gives interesting details about the selection and 
activities of the indispensable interpreters. The first Part, by 
Robert M. Zingg, studies in a very thorough manner the natural 
environment, the ethnozodlogy and ethnobotany of the region and 
the material culture of both the Sierra and the gorges. The second 
Part, by Wendell C. Bennett, treats at length of social environment 
and culture. The third Part, written by both authors, is naturally 
the most interesting to the general ethnologist since it consists of 
an exhaustive analysis of the Tarahumara culture with regard 
to its leading elements, origin, and connections with other cultures. 

The Tarahumara, who number about 40,000, occupy a large 
area in the state of Chihuahua. The authors selected four points 
for intensive study; Samachique and Umird, in the Christianized 
part of the Sierra of the upper rios Urique and Batopilas ; Quirare, 
in the non-Christianized part ; Guadalupe, in the Christianized sec- 
tion of the barranca region; and finally Nardrachic, a point of 
special interest in the Christianized Sierra region. 

Originally the Tarahumara culture must have been part of the 
general Basket Maker culture. At least, archaeological material 
gathered by the authors at Rio Fuerte, South Chihuahua, shows 
a substratum similar in several ways to the Basket Maker culture, 
one of which is the absence of bean and squash agriculture. To 
that first phase succeeded a Cave Dweller phase, which is still 
found now, although much modified by foreign contacts, during 
which bean and squash were added to corn agriculture. 

The Tarahumara culture is now an intricate combination of 
traits of different origins. The first contact with European culture 
took place about 1600, when the missions were established, and 
especially in 1639 when the Jesuits undertook the Christianization 
of the country. Frequent uprisings took place before the Indians 
gave up. With the advent of the seventeenth century the develop- 
ment of gold and silver mining added new “civilizing” elements 
to the missionaries. Apache and Yaqui raids and the long chain 
of Mexican revolutions brought more foreign influences, and it is 
remarkable that after 300 years of such encroachments there would 
be still something of a Tarahumara culture. Isolation sought by 
many small Indian groups preserved it. 

Probably the leading factor in cultural change was the adoption 
by the Indians of new domesticated animals, cattle, sheep, goat, 
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horse, and donkey, immensely valuable here for their manure, 
which made possible the cultivation of some parts of the Sierra. 
In connection with this let us state that codperative work, so much 
developed among Mexican Indians, is particularly evident here. 
Any one who is undertaking something of importance can get the 
help of his neighbors who find their reward in a tesqitiino (corn 
beer) feast. 

The authors name thirty-seven former cultural traits which 
have disappeared, among them the use of stone or obsidian for 
the making of tools, skin clothing, tattooing (now unimportant), 
the war complex, etc. Sixty-six have persisted, a few of which 
are corn-bean-squash agriculture, pottery, simplified couvade, 
licensed promiscuity, some relationship terms, extreme individual 
ownership, etc. Ten have deteriorated, mostly with regard to the 
old religion, sorcery, the use of the peyote, the abandonment of 
Indian names (although keeping the rancheria family name). 
Twelve important ones are of foreign introduction, of which several 
have to do with religion, costume, steel tools, the use of cotton 
and wool (instead of the old pita, or agave fiber), etc. Fifteen 
are combinations of old and new ones, being mostly counected 
with religion, government, agricultural methods, ete. 

The Tarahumara culture belongs to the Sonoran-Uto-Aztecan 
tribal group, which extends from South Arizona to Jalisco. It 
was apparently not an active center of cultural dissemination. A 
detailed tabular distribution of cultural traits in the different 
sections of this tribal group is given at the end of the work. 


GEORGE C. ENGERRAND. 





Old Rough and Ready on the Rio Grande. By Florence Johnson 
Scott. (San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 1935. Pp. 
xiii, 128. Illustrations. $....) 

In addition to the essay which gives title to the whole volume, 
this book embraces “The Mier Expedition” of 1842 into the valley 
of the Rio Grande, and “The Last Battle of the Civil War” 
which was fought near Brownsville, Texas, six weeks after Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox. In selecting her material, the author 
has sampled the official records, contemporary published works, 
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and a limited number of manuscript collections, and she has also 
drawn upon personal interviews. ‘To write an exhaustive account 
of Taylor’s operations on the Rio Grande, it would be necessary 
to go painstakingly through contemporary newspapers and to con- 
sult more carefully official records and unpublished collections. A 
few excerpts from manuscript sources, available locally, have been 
used, but the published Letters of Zachary Taylor from the Battle- 
fields of the Mexican War (Bixby collection), and the Taylor let- 
ters in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress have 
not been consulted. The study was probably not intended to be 
an exhaustive treatment, and the picture of Taylor presented in- 
clines toward eulogy. ‘Taylor’s political statements are taken at 
their face value; he was, in fact, very anxious to be president and 
played the game of politics skillfully. In spite of these defects, 
the study may serve to renew interest in Taylor’s Mexican War 
career, and if read critically, its tone and color may present a 
healthy antidote to Justin H. Smith’s War with Meaico, which 
deals too severely with the American general. 


WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON. 





The Texas Rangers: A Century of Frontier Defense. By 
Walter Prescott Webb. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1935. Illustrated, Pp. xvii, 584. Price $5.00.) This volume 


will be reviewed in the April issue of THE QUARTERLY. 

















Mrs. Adele 15. Looscan 


Mrs. Adele B. Looscan died at her home in Houston, 
Texas, November 23, 1935. She was the daughter of Andrew 
Briscoe, a captain in the battle of San Jacinto, and Mary 
Jane Harris, a pioneer resident of Harrisburg, Texas. She 
was President of the Texas State Historical Association 
from 1915 to 1925, and contributed liberally both labor and 


money to its maintenance. She was an able and singularly 


candid and detached student of Texas history. Many of her 
articles were published in the Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association—the most notable being her history 
of Harris County, 1822-1845. She contributed studies also 
to A Comprehensive History of Texas (edited by Dudley G. 
Wooten) and to local Houston papers. During the last six 
or eight years of her life she was a helpless invalid. 
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